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“(rams Instructional Bookkeeping Wall Charts 


are an effective help to teachers and students” 
Business Adm, 
Libary 





So say many letters from users. Announced only last 
KA May, the charts are already being successfully used 
in schools throughout the United States and Canada. 
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These large, easy-to-understand charts seem to be what bookkeeping teachers have been waiting 
for. Instantly available and easily viewed by the whole class at once, they make for concentra- 
ion of student interest and quicker comprehension of the subject. 


All six of the charts in the series were edited by the South-Western Publishing Company. The 
material is correlated to 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, although it 


may be appropriately used with any bookkeeping text. 


The consecutive steps of the bookkeeping cycle are easily visualized and understood. 


TITLES OF CHARTS 


Chart No. 1 — Recording and Posting the Opening Entry 

Chart No. 2 — Journalizing, Posting and Preparing a Trial Balance 
Chart No. 3 — Work Sheet and Financial Statements 

Chart No. 4— Closing the Ledger (for a Service Business _ 
Chart No. 5 — Adjusting the Ledger 

Chart No. 6 — The Bookkeeping Cycle 


Cc d in sets only and are available in several convenient styles of mounting. Write | 
for complete information and prices to the publishers. 
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STATE ADOPTIONS 


Every state that has selected a typewriting book for 
basal, cobasal, or multiple use since the publication 
of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fifth Edition, has 
selected this book. 
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20 CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 


’ By Lessenberry and Crawford 








* 


Fifth edition 


The popularity of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING in state-wide adop- 
tions is also matched by its popularity in cities and small schools. Al- 
most every large city that has made a city-wide adoption since the 
publication of this new edition has selected it for use. Large schools and 
small schools have made it the No. 1 choice. 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING leads in popularity simply because it 


enables teachers to do a better job of teaching. 
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Vocational Preparation and Social Understanding 
Through Business Education 


There is no conflict between business education and general education; that 
is, business education is not something isolated and apart from general educa- 
tion but is a part of the whole education. All the accepted objectives of general 
education are admitted to be objectives of business education. The vocational 
aim has in no way been cast overboard. However, there is a distinct trend to 
include the general, the cultural, and the consumer values of the business 
curriculum along with sound vocational preparation. 


Young people need to have an insight into and an interpretation of basic 
economic principles and fundamentals so necessary to qualify them as pro- 
gressive citizens and successful businessmen and women. If young men and 
young women are to be taught effectively to solve their own personal and finan- 
cial business problems, if they are to gain some knowledge of business methods 
and of the financial problems of local, state, and national governments, and 
if they are to acquire knowledge and appreciation of our vast commercial life, 
training must be given that will provide an educational background of business 
thinking that everyone needs irrespective of future vocation. 


The business curriculum must be broad, not narrow, and should develop 
the total potentialities of an individual. Business education is not restricted 
to the role of placing into the individual’s hands the tools to do one specific 
job. The world is looking for men and women with ability to think clearly and 
creatively, who possess initiative, character, and social understanding. Research 
studies have shown that technical proficiency is only one requisite for success 
and promotion in the business world. In fact, certain business psychologists 
go so far as to say that only about 15 per cent of business success can be credited 
to skill, training, and experience, and that the other 85 per cent must be at- 
tributed to personal qualifications. This statement is not to be interpreted to 
mean that technical proficiency is of no great importance. Far from it. To 
obtain the initial job, to hold it successfully, and to gain promotion to higher 
levels, the employee must be a skilled worker. But at the same time business 
wants men and women who can get along with others and who can develop 
good human relations. One of America’s outstanding business leaders has 
stated that the question of developing good human relations is management’s 
number one problem. 


The young men and young women in school today will determine the course 
of business in the future. They must be led to realize the vital importance of 
personnel and public relations; that is, human values, as well as the importance 
of skill, ability, and initiative. To develop their character, to equip their minds, 
and to prepare their hands for the task is the real challenge to business educa- 


tion. 
avo Myf (nade 


Howard M. Norton, president of Southern Business 
Education Association; Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
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Suggested Business Curricula 
for the Secondary School 


School administrators, business department 
chairmen, and business teachers have on 
numerous occasions expressed a need for 
curriculum proposals that may serve as a 
guide in setting up business education pro- 
grams in secondary schools of different sizes 
and in different types of communities. It is 
with this thought in mind that this curricu- 
lum guide has been prepared. 

One of the common weaknesses of the 
business offerings in the secondary school is 
that of having a list of business courses that 
all business students are required to take. 
One basic principle of curriculum building 
is that differentiation be provided. All the 
suggestions contained in this article make 
provision for such differentiation — even 
in the curriculum suggestion for the small 
high school. 

Five separate curricula are proposed: The 
stenographic, the retail selling, the book- 
keeping, the general clerical, and the general 
business curriculum. The first four listed are 
definitely vocational, but each contains 
some basic business education. Only in the 
high schools of the larger cities would it be 
possible to offer all five curricula. In the 
smaller cities and larger towns facilities and 
staff may permit the offering of but four, 
three, or two of these curricula. The curri- 
cula that are selected should be those that 
most nearly meet local needs. It may be 
that in one community the stenographic and 
the retail selling curricula would be the best 
offerings, while in another community the 
bookkeeping and the general clerical cur- 
ricula would be better. A careful check of 
employment opportunities, the philosophy 
of the school, and the desires and needs of 
the students must be made. 

SERVICES OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL BUSINESS 
EDUCATION. Business education on the 
secondary-school level serves youth in five 
ways: 

1. Gives them an understanding and appreciation of 

our business and economic system. 


2. Gives them knowledges and skills which are useful 
to them in their persona] daily lives. 


by HERMAN G. ENTERLINE, SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


3. Teaches them, as consumers, to use more wisely 
the services of business. 


4. Contributes broadly to their general education 
background. 


5. Provides those who possess the necessary poten- 
tialities with marketable business skills. 

The first four services listed should be 
available to all secondary-school youth since 
all people, regardless of social status, occupa- 
tion, or age, do engage in business and 
economic activities. 

The fifth service listed should be available 
to those interested students who possess the 
potential ability to develop a usable skill in 
— office or distributive occupational mar- 

et. 

WHAT IS A CURRICULUM? A curriculum, in 
a broad sense, is a sequence of activities — 
academic, social, and extracurricular — that 
is directed toward a rather specific objective. 

What is a business curriculum? A business 
curriculum is a sequence of those activities 
of a business nature — courses, club work, 
work experiences — that has as its goa] the 
accomplishment by all youth of business and 
economic efficiency, and of vocational com- 
petency by those who can attain it. 

A curriculum must not be confused with 
a course or a subject. Each course or subject 
has its specific objective, rather narrow, 
which, when achieved contributes to the 
accomplishment of the broader curriculum 
objective. In other words, a curriculum is 
made up of courses and other activities, all 
of which are pointed toward a definite goal. 


BUSINESS CURRICULUM GOALS. Business 
curriculum goals are determined by what 
youth do after they leave the secondary 
school. Most secondary-school youth do not 
go to college; they secure jobs (or hope to 
secure them). This is an irrefutable fact. 
Many of these people who do not go to 
college secure (or hope to secure) positions 
in business, or they have ambitions to 
establish small businesses of their own. 


What types of business positions do they 
secure? 
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|. They secure positions as stenographers. 


, 


¢. They secure positions as typists. 


}. They secure positions as clerks, both of a recording 
and nonrecording nature. 


+. They secure positions in stores. 


A survey of the graduates will reveal that 
this is true, to a greater or Jess degree, in any 
community. The business curriculum goals 
are obvious — to teach students “to do 
better those things that they are going to do 
anyway.” 


We must be ever mindful of the fact, how- 
ever, that while these people are engaged in 
these occupational pursuits, they will like- 
wise be engaging in activities as citizens of 
the community. They will buy business 
goods and services; they will make contracts; 
they will vote; they will marry and raise 
families; they will read about economic 
affairs; they will engage in various commu- 
nity, social, religious, and governmental ac- 
tivities. 

The business curriculum goals for any 
community, therefore, will involve both 
these broader economic citizenship outcomes 
and the vocational outcomes. The economic 
citizenship outcomes are essentially the same 
for all communities; the specific vocational] 
business outcomes will depend upon the 
opportunities in the community in which the 
school is located. 


One other important fact about secondary- 
school youth must be recognized: that is 
that a large proportion of them, sometimes 
running as high as fifty per cent, drop out of 
school and do not remain to graduate. Many 
of these youth, likewise, secure positions in 
business; and they do engage in economic 
citizenship activities the same as those who 
remain to graduate and those who go on to 
institutions of higher learning. This is true, 
regardless of their social and intellectual 
status; The school, the business department 
particularly, is obligated to serve these 
youth in the most effective way possible. 


It follows, then, that the school must make 
available to youth a type of business educa- 
tion on the lower high-school grade levels for 


those who drop out of school and as back- 
ground training for those who remain in 
school; and a more advanced type of business 
education on the upper high-school grade 
levels for those who remain to graduate. 

This responsibility does not. exclude the 
obligation of the school to provide, likewise, 
general education, which includes civic 
training, health training, training in the 
basic tools of English and mathematics, and 
the various broader appreciations necessary 
to wholesome and efficient living. 

With these thoughts in mind, several 
business curricula are being presented. The 
curricula represent the ideal situation, and 
it is understood that adaptations may need 
to be made in a particular school or com- 
munity situation. Business curricula for the 
large, medium, and small high school are 
proposed. 

In preparing any curriculum it is necessary 
to work within certain definite limits. No 
one student can possibly take all courses in 
the complete program of studies. No one 
business student can or should take all 
business courses that a school might offer. 
No one school, except the largest city high 
school with adequate staff and equipment, 
can offer all of the curricula proposed. All 
business curricula proposed are restricted to 
a total of 5 or 6 yearly units. 

BUSINESS CURRICULA FOR THE LARGER HIGH 
scHooL. Five business curriculum concen- 
trations for the secondary-school level follow. 
They are: stenographic, bookkeeping, gen- 
era] clerical, co-operative retail selling, and 
general business. 

Each of the curricula proposed, with the 
exception of the general business curriculum, 
contains three important features: (1) ele- 
mentary general business education of value 
to those who drop out of school and of value 
as background education for those who re- 
main in school; (2) vocational competency 
in one skill area; and (3) advanced general 
business education of value to all people as 
consumers and economic citizens. The 
general business curriculum does not provide 
for specific vocational competency. 


STENOGRAPHIC CONCENTRATION (Vocational) 
For students who plan to secure positions as stenographers 


Subjects 


Elementary General Business Training. ............. 
EE ee en aE eee eee re 
in ebcidsnddascduhebeegectseninseeeered 
tka hethsinnintsnnehverkstskeane ee 
REY PIDs do nc vcvenssdisvdewsisetsetane 
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Grade 


Level Units 


10-11 


se ee) 








Electives (One Unit) 


EE ee re Pry roa re 10-11 
a 5s sonnet he Sule dda AeA he weir von wee LS 10-11 
Commercial eeAy Ble AEH io gh alee ai ailin «leew bir Ndi ania 10-11 
Business Law. . ae recieves tne ae anaes a aoe eee 11-12 
Consumer Economics. ... . seek te ketaek oeea Uke ius Ries kk wonkawas 11-12 
Re Matis shel Aves aus aidan cnn edwelemanh ey Gees tess 11-12 
Total 
BOOKKEEPING CONCENTRATION (Vocational) 
For students who plan to secure positions as bookkeepers 
Grade 
Subjects Level 
Elementary General Business Training... .. fe ; 9 
Business Mathematics................ rita dina raraats ipo 10 
Typewriting I......... erly eae Pe epeomaudh as 10-11 
inchs tenes ¥ 511505 sod ees hee 11 
*Bookkeeping II (or Machine Bookkeeping). . 12 
Electives (One Unit) 
Commercial ener. Daeg ace edna ce 10-11 
Business Law.............. ee - ae 11-12 
Salesmanship. ES ee eT Ta ee : 11-12 
Business Organization and Management 11-12 
Consumer Economics............... 11-12 
Total 
GENERAL CLERICAL CONCENTRATION (Vocational) 
For students who plan to secure positions as general clerks 
or as operators of office machines 
Grade 
Subjects Level 
Elementary General Business Training. . . 9 
Business Mathematics.............. ; 10 
Typewriting I...... 10-11 
Bookkeeping I... 11 
*Office Practice. . 12 
*Office Machines . : 12 
Electives (One Unit) 
Commercial Geography......... ptat as 10-11 
Business Law...... ian ihe <s 11-12 
Salesmanship.... Panes ; 11-12 
Consumer Economics. . . é 11-12 


Total 


CO-OPERATIVE RETAIL SELLING CONCENTRATION (Vocational) 
For students who plan to secure positions as sales clerks 


Grade 

Subjects Level 
Elementary General Business Training............................ 0-2... 9 

0 re ree Bre Eocene aes aan ' 10-11 
Introduction to Retailing. ......... Feels ene Re ae Oa 11 
Sales and Service................ Rk nea teeth exact neee Pm, 12 
Store Management.................... PD ned ee RP entrar ree ey ere 12 
Co-operative Supervised Store Experience... .... WO re dome mat ee 12 

Electives (One Unit) 

kn iach addv a pale dbiennsnss es AT oon 10-11 

Le Sh Coie seeds CaN eke eeadbaben awe 10-11 

Rr ig oe re Sars sake tacts diolaeie Wiis ole kta wlare ae pe 10-11 

ee a ce enbeaemet en eis Sa 10-11 
Tas. 5 dah wh ndweks Abenecehe eenweeNTE ee Oe eS 11 
NN eg oe ia es ce i aaa wks Siesals 11 

kines inn in eowk dca ch Aman banat dns 11-12 


*Wherever possible supervised co-operative work experience should be provided. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CURRICULUM 
For students who are interested in business education but who 
do not plan to specialize in any one of the skill areas 


Subjects 


Elementary General Business Training ............... 
i icccadsiurnendnshabok«d sachubesebias a 


Business Mathematics 


Electives (Two Units) 
EE INE oo o.o 5c 60s ocaw cco sisie ce esis 
IIIS 6-645 0. 46)s.5-dviduec ewan vis 
Business Organization and Management 


Consumer Economics 


Business Curricula for the Medium-Size 
High School, located in small cities, employ- 
ing from three to six business teachers. 

In the foregoing section five business 
curriculum concentrations were outlined. 
Only the very largest city high school could 
offer all of these curricula. 

The problem of the medium-size high 
school, therefore, is that of selecting from 
this group of five curricula, the two, three, 
or four concentrations which will most 
nearly meet the needs of the community. 
Communities differ somewhat. If the com- 
munity has many stores and offices, in all 
likelihood the retail selling concentration, 
the stenographic concentration, and the 
general business curriculum will be well- 
adapted to the community. A community 
in which many office buildings are found, but 
which has few stores, might limit its offerings 
to the stenographic concentration, the 
genera) clerical concentration, and the 
general business curriculum. 

The five curricula proposed are for general 
application and it is very likely that, if two 
or more of these curricula are chosen, adapta- 
tions within a particular curriculum concen- 
tration may be necessary. 

Whatever curricula are selected it is im- 
portant that at least two concentrations are 
included in the program of studies. Ordi- 
narily, in selecting the concentrations to be 
offered, the needs of both boys and girls 
must be kept in mind. For example, com- 
paratively few boys are interested, or secure 


Grade : 
Level Stenographic Concentration 
9 Elementary General Business Training..... . 
ere rr he err 


11 Shorthand 


Elective (Advanced General Business, or Book- 


keeping, or Business Mathematics) 


12 Stenographic Practice (Including Typewriting, 
Shorthand, Transcription, and Office Machines) 
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employment, in stenographic positions, al- 
though many of them will secure positions 
in business. Boys tend to be interested more 
in the recording, general clerical, selling and 
management functions of business. Quite a 
number of girls, likewise, are interested in 
some of these nonstenographic phases of 
business. 

If only two business curricula can be 
offered in a particular school, those two 
curricula in most cases should be the steno- 
graphic concentration and one of the other 
four listed — bookkeeping, general clerical, 
selling, or general business. 

A Two-Way Business Curriculum for the 
Small High School with one or two business 
teachers. 

Even in the small high school, having an 
enrollment of from 75 to 250 students, the 
dual curriculum program in business must 
be kept in mind if diversified interests and 
needs are to be met. 

The two-way business curriculum pro- 
posed for the small high school has concen- 
trations in stenographic training and in 
general business training — the former is 
designed primarily for girls and the latter 
for boys. Each curriculum represents a 
five-unit concentration in business. 

Purposes of the Stenographic Concentration: 
To train for occupational competency in 
stenographic and typing positions; to provide 
a background of general business informa- 
tion; and to develop competency in the 
management of personal business affairs. 


General Business Curriculum 


ea Elementary General Business Training 
hen Typewriting 


Bookkeeping 


Business res atice) In alternate years 


Advanced General Business (Including two one- 
semester courses from this group: Business 
Law, Salesmanship, Business Organization and 
Management, Consumer Economics, Commer- 


cial Geography) 





Purposes of the General Business Curricu- 
lum: To train for junior clerical and record- 
ing positions; to provide for a general under- 
standing of the nature and purposes of 
business; and to develop competency in the 
management of personal business affuirs. 
FEATURES OF THE TWO-WAY BUSINESS CUR- 
RICULUM FOR THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL. 


1. A five-unit sequence in two areas: 
stenographic and general business. The 
student elects one or the other — not 
both. The stenographic concentration 
will appeal to the girls, and the general 
business curriculum to the boys. 


2. In a one-business-teacher department 
the teacher carries a six-hour teaching 
load, assuming that only one section of 
each course is offered. 


$3. Bookkeeping and business mathematics 
are offered in alternate years. 


4. The specific advanced general business 
courses to be offered will depend upon 
the wishes and needs of the students, 
the nature of the community, and the 
philosophy of the school. 


5. Adaptations: In many schools more 
than one section of typewriting is 
necessary. Where this is true some 
variation in the offerings may be neces- 
sary. For example, elementary general 
business training and business mathe- 
matics might be offered as one-semester 
courses; or these two courses might be 
offered in alternate years including 
students in grades 9 and 10; or only one 
of the advanced general business 
courses might be offered. Other varia- 
tions in the plan are possible. 


The two-way business curriculum prob- 
ably represents the minimum business curric- 
ulum offerings for any schoo!. In a few very 
small school situations a single business cur- 
riculum might be adequate, but if such a 
business curriculum is to meet the needs of 
most people, it should be of a general nature 
and not one of the highly specialized con- 
centrations. 


Schools that offer only a few business 
courses that may be elected by any student 
as a single course or as a major or minor 
sequence cannot be said to have a business 
curriculum and should not claim to offer a 
satisfactory business education program. 

BUSINESS COURSES AS ELECTIVES. The gener- 
al business courses and those that have 
personal-use values should be available as 
electives to all secondary-schools students. 





However, the elective privilege should not 
be used so liberally that the business cur- 
riculum concentrations will be destroyed. If 
facilities are limited, and a decision needs to 
be made as to which one of two students who 
desire to take typewriting should be per- 
mitted to.do so, for example, the student 
who is following one or the other of the 
business curricula should be favored since 
the subject is required in his program and is 
elective for the other student. 

Advanced business courses that require 
prerequisites should not be available as 
electives. Such courses include advanced 
shorthand, stenographic practice, office prac- 
tice, advanced bookkeeping, and advanced 
retail selling. 


MAJORS AND MINORS IN BUSINESS. Some 
secondary-school students may wish to earn 
majors or minors in business without speci- 
fically following one of the business curricula. 
The election of these majors and minors in 
business needs to be very carefully super- 
vised. Such majors or minors should con- 
stitute a sequence of related subjects and 
not be made up of unrelated courses. For 
example, bookkeeping and shorthand would 
not be a satisfactory minor since shorthand 
without typewriting is difficult to justify. 

A few satisfactory major and minor 
sequences are given below. Others may be 
set up, but the concept of relationship be- 
tween courses should be maintained. 


Minors — Two-unit Sequences: 
Elementary General Business Training 
Business Mathematics 
Elementary General Business Training 
Bookkeeping 


Elementary General Business Training 
Typewriting 


Majors — Three-unit Sequences: 
Elementary General Business Training 
Business Mathematics 
Bookkeeping 


Elementary Genera] Business Training 
Business Mathematics 

Business Law (4) 

Salesmanship (3) 

Elementary General Business Training 
Bookkeeping I 

Business Law (#) 

Consumer Economics (4) 

Typewriting 

Shorthand 

Stenographic Practice 
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ACADEMIC COURSES AS ELECTIVES FOR BUSI- 
NESS STUDENTS. It must be recognized that 
not all business students will secure positions 
in business immediately after they finish 
high school. Some students hope to go to 
college but are uncertain while in high school 
that they may be able to do so. They follow 
a business curriculum as job insurance in the 
event that they will need to go to work. 
Others may find that they will need to work 
a few years to earn money to go to college. 

Business students who have a desire to 
attend an institution of higher learning and 
who can profit by such training certainly 
should be permitted, and even encouraged, 
to elect such academic courses that may be 
necessary to meet college entrance require- 
ments. 

WHO SHOULD STUDY BUSINESS SUBJECTS? 
It must be borne in mind that business 
subjects are of two kinds: (1) the social- 
business and personal-use subjects that con- 
tain information of value to all students, and 
(2) the vocational business subjects. 

Although tests of various kinds have been 
prepared in an attempt to arrive at specific 
abilities necessary for success in business 
subjects, there is general agreement that if 
the student has good general all-round ability 
and is interested in the business courses, he 
will probably be successful in his study of 
them the same as he would be successful in 
the study of any other subjects. 

Who should study the vocational business 
subjects? If a student’s reading ability is 
poor, his general intelligence level is low, his 
previous grades are poor, and he is not 
interested in the work, he will almost cer- 
tainly fail in shorthand. If such a student is 
interested in stenography and is willing to 
work hard, he might achieve a marketable 
skill, but he should be informed beforehand 
of the difficulties he will encounter. 

A good general ability plus ability in 
mathematics is helpful to a student who 
plans to follow the bookkeeping or general 
clerical curriculum. A pleasing personality 
is of value to those following the retail 
selling curriculum. 

Who should study the nonvocational 
business subjects? Since all students regard- 
less of ability, social status, and future objec- 
tive will use the services of business and will 
live in an economic society, the nonvoca- 
tional business subjects are of value to all 
people. The school is particularly obligated 
to make such courses available to those who 
will drop out of school and to those who will 
not go to college. Such subjects, likewise, are 
extremely important as background educa- 
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tion to enrich the training of the vocational 
business students. 

But the practice of placing students of low 
ability in business subjects, vocational or 
nonvocational, on the theory that they are 
easy is without justification. 

PROFICIENCY IN BUSINESS SUBJECTS. The vo- 
cational curriculum concentrations proposed 
are designed to develop in students a mini- 
mum of competency in business skills that 
are marketable. 

Frequently students who take one or a few 
business subjects endeavor to secure posi- 
tions in business when they leave school. In 
applying for business positions they usually 
claim that they have had business training. 
The school in all likelihood would not recom- 
mend these people for positions in business; 
but the employer may not be aware of this, 
may employ the person, and then, if the 
person fails on the job, blame the school for 
failing to provide satisfactory training for 
business positions. 

The school needs in some way to acquaint 
employers with the vocational business train- 
ing program. This may be done by establish- 
ing a placement bureau, informing employers 
of the fact, and encouraging them to call the 
bureau for information about particular 
applicants. Or, the school might issue 
certificates of proficiency to students who 
have followed one of the vocational concen- 
trations and who have demonstrated their 
ability to-do office or store work. If the 
certificate is used, employers must be made 
aware of its existence. 

ADAPTATION OF BUSINESS CURRICULA AND 
COURSES OF STUDY TO COMMUNITY NEEDS. It 
was pointed out earlier that a school may 
need to adopt the two, three, or four curricu- 
la that will best meet the needs of the par- 
ticwar community. 

The titles of courses will vary from school 
to school. The course titles used in this 
article were selected because they are broadly 
descriptive of the course content. 

Adaptations of al) courses offered must be 
made to a particular school situation. Books 
and other instructional materials are pub- 
lished for genera] use. One community may 
be essentially agricultural] in nature. In such 
a community instruction, terminology, and 
problem work should be slanted toward this 
environment. In other words the instruction 
in any business course should be enriched 
through the use of supplementary materials 
particularly applicable to the business and 
economic environment in which the school 
is located and in which students live and find 
employment. 








Offiee Practice in Action 


by ALVIN J. MUNCHEL, BATESVILLE HIGH SCHOOL 


Last fall the administration of Batesville 
High School made a series of important 
decisions. First, the fourth semester of 
shorthand was given the more descriptive 
term of “Office Practice.” Second, the in- 
structor was given a free hand in setting up 
a course of study, keeping in mind the com- 
munity requirements of office skills. Third, 
school credit was granted for participation 
in the activities of the office practice class. 


The girls taking this course in office prac- 
tice were allowed to work part time in local 
offices. Euch one doing so had accumulated 
sufficient units so that by attending high 
school classes in the morning, graduation 
requirements could be met. Afternoons and 
Saturdays were devoted to office work in 
local industries. The customary beginning 
rates of pay were paid to the part-time 
workers. Seven girls out of a class of eleven 
were placed on part-time office work during 
the first two months that the new plan was 
in operation. 


The remaining four girls had expressed a 
desire to remain unaffected by the plan 
either because the taking of an afternoon 
high school course required their presence at 
school, or in compliance with their parent’s 
wishes. An intensive program of letter- 
taking, filing, typing speed building, office 
machines, and office visitation was offered 
to these four students. 


Close supervision was kept on the seven 
students working in offices. Every four 
weeks a form was mailed to the business 
education department of the high school 
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acquainting the teacher and the principal 
with the type of work being done, the satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction of the employer 
with the quality of work accomplished, and 
suggestions as to what the school could do 
to improve instruction. 


The program was completely flexible. On 
short notice to the office managers the 
teacher could call the entire group together 
for an interchange of experiences, a good 
film, or a trip through some metropolitan 
office. The employer could terminate em- 
ployment at any desired time by merely 
sending the girl back to school. ‘The girls 
were instructed not to let their jobs interfere 
with any important school activities. 


It is admitted that this plan has dis- 
advantages. However, it does work. The 
employer gets value received for the time, 
effort, and money expended in developing an 
office employee. Usually the girl remains 
as a permanent employee in the organization 
at the close of school. The student office 
worker receives a beginning salary, an op- 
portunity for a permanent position, valuable 
experience — even though she is not always 
retained by the employer — and an adven- 
ture that most students thoroughly enjoy. 


This plan is not a sudden flight of fancy. 
Rather it is the gradual development of the 
efforts of the business education department 
of a small high school to satisfy community 
needs after the war years. Now the school 
has attained its rightful place as a focus of 
employment for girls and boys who have 

‘attained vocational office skills. 
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Let’s Be Practieal 


by KATHRYN ILIFF 
formerly HIGH SCHOOL, GARDNER, KANSAS 


A program for self-improvement. 





Is the business teacher of today 
adequately prepared to instruct 
the office employee of tomorrow? 
How much practical experience in 
a business office have you had? 
Can you operate a typewriter at 
the rate of 60 words a minute and 
take shorthand at a rate of at least 
120 words a minute? How familiar 
ure you with modern equipment 
and methods in the modern busi- 
ness office? 

All too few commerce instructors 
today realize what goes on inside 
the world of business. Without 
benefit of practical experience 
themselves, business teachers have no con- 
ception of how a modern office is organized, 
how it is conducted, and the problems 
that their students will meet when they 
step from the classroom into the foreign at- 
mosphere of the office. How then can such 
an instructor expect to train those students 
to meet the practical situations they will 
encounter? ‘Today this is one of the most 
common complaints heard from employers 
in hiring beginning office workers. The be- 
ginning office workers cannot apply to ordi- 
nary business procedure the techniques and 
skills they have acquired in the classroom. 

In these days of intense competition for 
the best job, we owe it to our students to 
give them the best we can offer in the way 
of instruction. Therefore, I believe most 
business teachers will agree that today 
office experience is a must. Through this 
experience the teacher should be better able 
to develop in his students the skills and 
techniques necessary to meet office standards 
of efficiency by stressing the practical rather 
than the theoretical. 

Aside from added benefits to be gained by 
the student, what does a little practical 
experience do for the teacher? First of all, 
it makes one more confident; and confidence 
in one’s ability is certainly an asset for any 
teacher — especially the beginner. He 
knows that his students have confidence in 
him because they respect the judgment of 
one who has actively performed the same 
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work they are learning. High school 
students are shrewd and quick to 
detect a bluff. You can’t fool them! 
Without the slightest difficulty, 
they can detect the teacher who 
clings. desperately to the answer 
book day after day, or the one who 
consistently avoids a demonstra- 
tion of his skill. 

Secondly, I believe the teacher 
who has successfully performed of- 
fice work of any type derives a 
joy from teaching that others do 
not realize. He knows exactly what 
will be expected of his students 
when they enter the office and he 
with that objective in mind. 





teaches 
Monotony does not exist in this teacher’s 


classroom because he substitutes for a 
lesson a real-life situation, drawing upon 
his own experiences in the business world 
at every opportunity. Thus teaching and 
learning become a pleasure, both for the 
teacher and for the student. Most con- 
scientious teachers will agree that teach- 
ing does not consist merely of performing 
guard duty in the classroom — of squeezing 
a certain number of lessons from rebellious 
students. To teach, one must share with 
his students all the knowledge that he has 
gained through years of study, experience, 
travel, and personal contacts. So to improve 
our profession — to make our teaching of 
business subjects more effective — why not 
resolve to devote at least one summer to 
gaining some knowledge of our neighbors in 
the business world? 

One might question the fact that even 
today, with our modern high schools, well- 
equipped commercial departments, and 
trained teachers, the private business school 
is still the medium to which the business- 
man turns in his search for a competent em- 
ployee. Perhaps the answer lies in the fact 
that he finds there a finished product, ready 
to meet the production standards of his 
office. We must remember that the success 
of a teacher’s preparation is measured 
ultimately by the success of his students. 

Concluded on page 14 
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Guidanee in Business Edueation 
Through the Use of Instructional Films 


by FRANK H. GROVER, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


cor 


‘here are two large movements in educa- 
tion today that are by far the most popular 
of the current trends,”’ Carlson commented.* 
‘Those movements are guidance and the use 
of instructional films.”” This observation by 
Carlson was made more than two years ago. 
It is as true today as it was then. 

The purpose of this article is to examine 
the interrelationships — both present and 
potential — between these trends, especially 
as they are effective in the business educa- 
tion field. 

The two movements, films and guidance, 
haveyhad an almost coincidental develop- 
ment. They have risen to prominence in the 
same decade in almost the same years. In 
many schools the same educational leaders 
= forwarding both guidance and the use of 

S. 

What are the reasons for this interre- 
latedness? Certainly no educational move- 
ments have ever seemed more divergent in 
purpose. Films are an ideal mass communi- 
cation or group instructional tool; they are 
not practical for individual instruction. 
Guidance, on the other hand, is concerned 
primarily with the individual student rather 
than with mass instruction. The reasons 
the two movements are associated lie in the 
merging of films and guidance in the instruc- 
tional materials now available to teachers. 
Some of the finest classroom films now 
available are guidance films. Each of the 
large companies devoted to the production 
of classroom films has films which are de- 
signed for guidance purposes. Many pub- 
lishers of printed guidance materials have 
co-ordinated their publications to films and 
other audio-visual teaching tools. Text- 
book authors of guidance works have given 
space and attention to the fine films which 
help realize guidance objectives. Thus, 
from the standpoint of the films and from 
the standpoint of the publishers, the union 
of teaching implements in the guidance 
subject matter is being promoted. It is this 


*Quoted-from a personal conversation with Paul A. Carls»n, director of commercial education, State Teachers College, White- 


water, Wisconsin. 
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— that makes practical guidance through 
S. 

In the actual school situations guidance 
programs are concerned with choices which 
individual students must make. ‘The total 
guidance program is developed around the 
important choices which confront all young 
people. These choices are commonly 
grouped under four headings which give 
character and outline to the guidance plans. 


These headings —- vocational, educational, 
social, and personal — are the major divisions 
of guidance. 

Guidance programs are administered 


through a guidance staff with the co-opera- 
tion of individual classroom teachers. The 
guidance staff is concerned with supervision 
and special cases. The classroom teacher is 
concerned with specific guidance problems 
most of the time. Both the staff and the 
teachers attempt to develop a background 
of information and attitudes upon which 
each boy and girl can make an intelligent 
selection from the possible alternatives, as 
well as to give advice and suggestions at the 
time of the important decisions. 

How can films be used to help in this 
guidance program? Films can provide back- 
ground information, can help establish basic 
attitudes, can develop an atmosphere of 
objectivity, and can offer the teacher or 
guidance counselor excellent diagnostic op- 
portunities. These are the four major serv- 
ices of film to guidance. Each of these 
services should be thoroughly understood. 

Films develop background information ef- 
ficiently and effectively. Most of the choices 
with which guidance is concerned should be 
made only after each member of the class is 
acquainted with the relevant facts. While 
these facts are important to each person, 
they can be presented to the entire group at 
one time for more efficiency. Films are an 
unusually effective and efficient means of 
presenting facts and general information. 
Job facts, for example, can be presented in 
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a ten-minute film far more effectively than 
they can in a thirty-or forty-page chapter 
or monograph.* ‘The class members will 
remember the information longer and will 
be more able to apply it to their own prob- 
lems. 

Films develop attitudes. Many guidance 
problems are concerned with attitudes. In- 
telligent choices can be made only under 
conditions of healthy attitudes. Films, by 
presenting concrete situations, by use of 
dramatic material, by bringing outside 
experiences into class, and by a careful 
fusion of point-of-view and information, can 
develop attitudes necessary to make in- 
telligent choices. 

Objectivity can be achieved through good 
instructional films. Closely associated to the 
attitude development possible through films 
is the unusual degree of objectivity which 
can be achieved through the use of good 
instructional films. Many guidance prob- 
lems are highly personal. Each student is 
certain his case is unique, and often he 
hesilates to discuss the most vexing prob- 
lem which confronts him. A film can be 
shown with screen characters ‘who have 
problems similar to the student’s. © After 
the picture has been viewed, the student’s 
situation can be discussed in terms of the 
character on the screen in an objective 
manner. 

Films create opportunities for diagnostic 
work, Incidental comment following a 
film showing, unconscious expression of 
desires and worries, arguments and high 
feelings — all of these which arise quite 
naturally in the post-discussion of a good 
instructional film offer real opportunities 
for diagnostic work by the alert teacher or 
guidance counselor. 

These great values have become more 
meaningful to me as I have watched the use 
of one of the guidance films produced by the 
company with which I am associated. This 
film, “Shy Guy,” is a study of shyness and 
how it can be overcome. The story is a 
simple one. A high school boy, Phil, moves 
from one town to another. In the new 
school he is not happy. He does not make 
friends easily. He is shy and self-conscious. 
His father understands Phil’s problem and 
helps Phil to overcome his shyness. 

There is considerable valuable information 
in the film about shyness. It explains the 
feelings of the shy person — the loneliness, 
the feeling of standing outside looking in, 
the dislike of other people, the thought that 
clothes and dress make the difference. Shy- 


ness is essentially thinking of yourself rather 
than of other persons. ‘The simple virtues, 
such as being a good listener, beimg reason- 
ably helpful and thoughtful, being reason- 
ably aggressive, and thinking of the other 
person are the first keys to getling 
along well. Such information, when said 
in words alone, is not very persuasive. ‘To 
many boys and girls it is not meaningful. 
Presented 1n the film, it is both persuasive 
and meaningful. 

Attitudes ure developed out of the story 
situation and out of sequences in the picture. 
The audience feels sympathy for Phii in his 
loneliness. Each person wants to help him 
overcome his shyness and to help him “fit 
in.” No feeling of dislike for others is 
created; instead, the audience begins to 
understand them. Above all, an attitude of 
success is developed —a conviction that 
shyness can be overcome. 

“You know,” suid a tenth grade boy, 
“Phil really had a problem. He couldn’t 
get along with the other fellows. But suppose 
his father hadn’t been so helpful. Suppose 
his father had not understood. Then what 
could Phil do?” ‘This type of question 
often arises after the tilm has been shown. 
It is, of course, not a question about Phil, 
the screen character, but about the tenth 
grade boy himself. The problem of the tenth 
grade boy is being discussed, not in terms of 
himself, but in terms of Phil, the boy on the 
screen. Objectivity can be achieved through 
the use of the film. Objectivity is achieved 
even more directiy in many instances. “I 
didn’t realize that other people had problems 
of shyness,” is a frequent statement. And 
it is usually followed by a series of state- 
ments from others in the class: “1 didn’t 
either.” “I thought 1 was the only one who 
was shy.” Before many minutes of discus- 
sion have passed, each shy boy and girl has 
discovered a host of new fricnds who are 
also shy. 

These discussion periods are a delight to 
most teachers. “] wish my father were like 
Phil’s,” is a cue which few instructors over- 
look. “I wish my home were as nice as the 
one in the film.” “Do you mean people will 
really listen Lo you and not blame you if you 
don’t get along with others?” These, and 
many other similar statements arise natu- 
rally in the postshowing discussion period. 
They are clues — clues to individual diffi- 
culties beyond the shyness problem and to 
difficulties which may be the reason for other 
maladjustments. Diagnosis of personal 
problems is often achieved through a careful 


*Reference materials are not supplanted by the use of films, but are made more interesting and valuable. 
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examination of the responses to particular 
parts of the film. 

Diagnosis, objectivity, attitudes, and in- 
formation — these are the four important 
services of a good film to your guidance 
program. Beyond these explicit and tangible 
values, films have many implicit and intangi- 
ble values to guidance work. 

Films sometimes make one point emphatic 
at the expense of other truths. Such pictures 
teach one explicit truth and several implicit 
untruths. ‘These films may be good teaching 
pictures, but they are not good guidance 
pictures. 

In this distinction lies one of the most 
important criteria for selection of films for 
classroom use. It is still insufficiently recog- 
nized by many audio-visual educators. 
Many guidance instructors are more aware 
of the difference. An example of this differ- 
ence lies in two of the films now available for 
secretarial office practice instruction. Both 
films show the importance of careful work 
in detailed procedures of secretarial office 
practice. One accomplishes this objective 
through a sequence that shows how not to 
be a good secretary. The other accomplishes 
this objective through showing a secretary 
at her work, showing how she meets her 
problems and how she performs her job well. 
The two pictures are both effective teaching 
films, but one implicitly teaches the wrong 
way, and the other implicitly shows the 
right. One is not a good guidance film; the 
other is. 

The interrelationship of guidance and 
films lies in the materials that are available 
to teachers. In the field of business educa- 
tion, teachers are fortunate because several 
fine teaching-guidance films are readily 
available. Some are specifically designed to 
help accomplish guidance objectives; others 
have implicit guidance values. 

Within the next two years, you, the busi- 
ness teacher, will be able to choose from 
several pictures for each teaching objective. 
In the choices you make will lie the future 
relationship of films to guidance. If you 
choose pictures which are carefully produced 
for implicit and explicit instructional merits, 
you will make a great contribution to the 
guidance program. If you choose films to 
help develop background facts and attitudes 
basic to wise choices by your individual stu- 
dents and if you choose pictures which will 
help you accomplish that atmosphere of ob- 
jectivity in which intelligent choices can be 
made and diagnostic work can go forward, 
then the merging of instructional films to 
guidance will be complete. The two move-~- 


ua 


ments will be not only the most popular 
trends in education tomorrow, but also will 
be richly valuable instructional experiences 
in the classrooms of this country. 








Let's Be Practical 
(Continued from page 11) 


The modern teacher must be on the alert 
for new developments in the world of busi- 
ness. ‘There are constant changes in this 
field of education, such as new methods and 
new equipment, and the individual who 
intends to stay in the profession must be 
up to date. 

Teachers of commercial subjects are 
frequently criticized because they lack suf- 
ficient knowledge of their subjects. How 
can one teach others something he does not 
know? There are many instructors in our 
schools today who are attempting to train 
their students to develop skills in which the 
instructors are entirely incompetent them- 
selves. Why should not the prospective 
business teacher be required to pass type- 
writing and shorthand speed tests — includ- 
ing the transcribing of letters in mailable 
stvle— and to operate business machines 
with at least the minimum skill he will re- 
quire of those students he teaches? If a 
teacher has mastered a skill, he is well aware 
of all the difficulties to be encountered by 
his students in acquiring that same skill; 
and in addition, he is equipped tu make use 
of a most valuable motivating device — 
the well-planned, skillfully-executed dem- 
onstration. 

To summarize, here are a few suggestions 
for your program of self-improvement: 

1. If you have never had an office job, resolve that 


you will explore the fascinating business world 
next summer. 


2. If you have had office experience of some type, 
use your summer to gain experience in some re- 


lated field. 


3. Investigate different types of office equipment 
which have been placed on the market recently so 
that you will be well enough acquainted with 
them to instruct your students in their use. 

4. Make it a point to contact prospective employers 
and businessmen in your community in an effort 
to learn more about their office standards. 


5. Try to find a little time in your busy day to im- 
prove your own skills or to master a new one. It 
will pay you large dividends. 


6. Finally, familiarize yourself with new methods 
and techniques, not only in the classroom, but 
also in the practical sphere of the business office, 
to the extent that you may be able to convey to 
your students—the secretaries, bookkeepers, 
and clerks of tomorrow — that information which 
will be of most value to them in successfully 
launching their business careers. 
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Orientation to Student 
Teaching 
by JOHN L. ROWE, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


{1 discussion of the problems associated with human relation- 

ships in student teaching will do much to assist the student teacher 

in overcoming difficulties he may encounter in his orientation 
period. 


The suggestions offered here will be helpful also to you teachers 
and to supervising teachers. Other considerations, such as con- 
ducting a discussion, maintaining discipline, and developing learn- 
ing units have purposely been omitted from this discussion inas- 
much as this presentation is concerned primarily with those points 
and issues associated with human relationships and the subse- 
quent adaptability of the student teacher. The examples given 
apply to student teachers of typewriting; however, the principles 
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periences. The greatest 
benefits to be derived 
from a program of student teaching will come 
from a clear understanding of what is ex- 
pected of you by al! those with whom you 
come in contact in this new adventure, but 
especially by your supervising teachers* and 
the administrators of the school system in 
which you work. The following specific sug- 
gestions should be of assistance to you in the 
many activities you will experience related 
to observation and student teaching. 
CONFORM TO COMMUNITY AND SCHOOL CUS- 
toms. As a student teacher, you must con- 
form to community and school customs. 
Obey the rules and regulations that govern 
the work and conduct of regular staff mem- 
bers in the high school. In some com- 
munities, for example, faculty members 
refrain from smoking on the school campus 
even though the high school students are 
perinitted to do so. In such instances you 
would be expected to follow the example set 
by the faculty. In certain school systems, 
for example, the male members of the 
faculty wear coats while conducting classes. 
In such a setup you would be expected to 
wear a coat rather than a sweater or sports 
jacket. In some places the school systems 
have special regulations governing student 
teaching. You should acquaint yourself with 
these regulations and observe them rig- 
orously. Failure of the student teacher to 
abide by the rules governing the work and 
conduct of the regular teachers, or to con- 
form to the special regulations for student 


could be applied to almost any student teacher. 


teachers, may be sufficient cause for dis- 
missal. It is your obligation to find out 
what is expected of you relative to school 
customs in matters of deportment and to 
live up to those requirements at al] times. 


Student Teaching Observation Technique 


The suggestions for guiding the conduct 
of student teachers while observing the 
classroom teaching of experienced teachers 
given below should be followed in order to 
make all observation periods profitable. 

ENTER THE CLASSROOM WHEN THE STUDENTS 
ENTER. This procedure is advisable because 
it avoids interruption of the classroom 
recitation. It also affords an opportunity 
for observing how the work actually begins. 
Important procedures of classroom manage- 
ment can be observed at this time, such as 
the taking of attendance, the collecting of 
assignments, and the distribution of ma- 
terials. The observer’s presence should at 
no time distract the teacher at work. Be 
unobtrusive. Let common sense guide your 
conduct. 

SELECT A SEAT AT THE SIDE OF THE CLASS- 
rooM. This will make it possible to get a 
good view of the reaction of the students 
toward the teaching. If you sit at the back 
of the room, it may be difficult to observe 
the students in the front rows; and if you 
sit at the front, you may become con- 
spicuous and attract unwarranted atten- 
tion. If your supervising teacher has not 


*Throughout this discussion the term “supervising icacher™ refers to the regular hich school teacher in whose classes the 


student teacher is observing or instructing. 
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indicated specifically where you are to sit, 
it is your duty to request his direction in 
this matter. If be has no preference, you 
should ask to sit at the side of the room. 

TAKE NOTES AT THE DISCRETION OF THE 
SUPERVISING TEACHER. Most supervising 
teachers are glud to have you take notes 
on specific techniques and procedures em- 
ployed in the lesson. However, there are 
some who object on the grounds that they 
find this practice distracting and prefer not 
to have you follow it. It is therefore always 
good policy to secure permission in advance. 
Remember that the amount of tact and the 
approach you employ will serve you well 
in such matters. You might say, for ex- 
ample, “I was particularly impressed with 
the drills used today in building speed. Do 
you mind if I jot down some of these in my 
notebook so that I may be able to use them 
next vear?” 

NEVER INTERRUPT A LESSON. While observ- 
ing a lesson, do not participate in any 
manner unless you are requested to do so 
by the supervising teacher. If he wants 
your opinion on certain matters, he will ask 
for it. The supervising teacher is responsible 
for the conduct and administration of the 
class, and if you were to challenge him on a 
statement, the morale of the classroom would 
naturally suffer and your act might justly 
be considered unprofessional. 

In most instances, supervising teachers 
will accord you similar respect and courtesy, 
although they are not bound to do so. If 
you should be giving misinformation (and 
that is not improbable inasmuch as none of 
us are infallible), it might be appropriate 
for the supervising teacher to correct you 
in the presence of the students. Now, 
although this would not be considered the 
best possible practice on his part, always 
remember that if he shows sufficient interest 
and takes the time to correct you, at least 
he is observing and trving to be of help. 
Usually such interruptions by supervising 
teachers are well intended, although at the 
time of occurrence they may make the 
situation uncomfortable for the student 
teacher. 

REMAIN IN THE CLASSROOM FOR THE ENTIRE 
PERIOD. It is impossible for a student teacher 
to study or comprehend the effectiveness of 
a teaching plan by observing for only part 
of a period. The lesson has been planned 
by the teacher for the entire period, and a 
partial observation will therefore be less 
valuable than a full period’s observation. 
Also, when a person leaves while a lesson 
is in progress, the entire class is disturbed. 
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The students naturally look up to see who 
is going out of the room, and why. . Their 
trend of thought is interrupted and _ it 
usually takes a minute or so fur them to 
get back to work. It may actually be im- 
possible for the continuity thus broken to 
be restored. 

Should you leave early without giving the 
supervising teacher a reason for so doing, 
he might reasonably wonder whether or 
not you had lost interest in the work of the 
class. Naturally you would not wish to 
give such an impression. 


Activities and Duties Related to Observation 


There will be many nonteaching activities 
in which you may assist the supervising 
teacher before you actually begin teaching. 
Many of these activities will provide an 
opportunity for you to become better 
acquainted with the students as well as 
with the materials of instruction currently 
in use in the class. All these activities are 
very important to the success of the total 
teaching program. 

MARKING EXAMINATIONS AND DAILY ASSIGN- 
MENT PAPERS, AND SUMMARIZING THE RESULTS 
TO DISCOVER WEAKNESSES OF THE CLASS OR OF 
INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS. The typewriting class- 
room provides unlimited opportunity for 
the student teacher to gain experience in 
activities of the type named above. Timed 
writings are given periodically, and although 
the students should have the major re- 
sponsibility for correcting their papers, the 
student teacher can check on their proof- 
reading to learn whether or not they have 
caught all the errors. 

If student teachers check the papers, it 
is possible for them to analyze students’ 
typing difficulties and to plan appropriate 
remedial drills to improve accuracy and 
speed. The supervising teacher should be 
grateful to learn of certain recurring errors 
in order that he may plan his skill-building 
and remedial activities accordingly. Here 
is a real opportunity for student teachers 
to be of service. 

PREPARING AND POSTING PROGRESS CHARTS. 
The results of timed writings are frequently 
posted on charts to indicate student pro- 
gress. Sometimes the record of progress is 
plotted on graphs. This type of work 
entails considerable detail and provides 
another opportunity for the student teacher 
to be helpful to the supervising teacher. 
After examinations have been given, the 
instructor frequently finds it valuable to 
interpret the results objectively and sta- 
tistically. Students frequently profit from 
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an analysis of the results. The student 
teacher, therefore, might prepare sum- 
marized results in terms of quartiles, 
medians, means, and modes. This is time 
consuming, but it is one way of finding out 
the relative standing of the students in the 
class and should enable you to have a better 
knowledge of each individual by the time 
you begin the regular student teaching 
assignment. It also affords an opportunity 
to learn the names of the students as well as 
their strengths and weaknesses. 

GIVING ASSISTANCE TO STUDENTS WHO HAVE 
BEEN ABSENT FROM CLASS. From time to time 
students will be absent from class and will 
miss important instruction. The teacher is 
not always in a position to repeat this 
instruction for an individual member since 
the majority of the class must have pref- 
erence. Here is an opportunity for the 
student teacher to be of great service. In 
a beginning typewriting class, for example, 
when the keyboard is presented or tabula- 
tion is learned, the student teacher will have 
observed the teacher’s presentation and will 
be in a position to present it adequately to 
the student who has been absent. This 
provides the student teacher with an op- 
portunity to try out his teaching ability. 
At least it affords him some experience be- 
fore he actually faces the entire class. 

HELPING WITH INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION OR 
SUPERVISED sTUuDY. Frequently in a type- 
writing classroom several makes of machines 
will be found. each with a different adjust- 
ment and operative technique. For example, 
machines vary considerably in the method 
of setting margin stops. The teacher will 
explain the procedures to be followed in 
setting the margins. After the general 
principles have been presented, the student 
teacher is in a unique position to assist those 
students who have machines different from 
that used by the teacher in demonstration 
by showing them the appropriate adjust- 
ments. There are many instances in which 
the parts of the machine differ to such an 
extent that individual assistance from the 
student teacher will be most helpful. 
Changing the ribbon is another example. 

Now that the “budget system” of class 
work is disappearing, the daily assignment 
plan having taken precedence. still more 
opportunities for assisting with individual 
instruction and supervised study may be 
found. The trend is toward correcting the 
work as soon as it is completed. The stu- 
dent teacher should be available to check 
the assignments as soon as they are proof- 
read by the students. 
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MAKING DETAILED STUDIES OF “PROBLEM CASE 
STUDENTS.” In nearly every typewriting class 
there are likely to be some students who 
have difficulty in developing correct tech- 
nique. They make many errors on timed 
writings; their performance is far below the 
average. In each individual case consider- 
able study and personal evaluation are 
necessary to determine the cause for failure. 
The process involves more time than the 
supervising teacher can afford to give, and 
here, again, the student teacher can be of 
great assistance. Sometimes it is necessary 
to sit beside the student and observe him 
typing over a period of several days before 
the cause of his weakness becomes apparent. 
Perhaps the student may want to observe 
you typing in order that he may evaluate 
your technique in terms of his own de- 
ficiency. 

Many times the cause of his difficulty is 
an emotional disturbance. More and more 
attention is being given to this factor in 
the development of skill. The student 
teacher, through guidance and counseling, 
may be able to trace and possibly to assist 
in correcting such difficulties. Sometimes 
the student teacher can help the student to 
view the problem objectively and overcome 
any difficulties in typing. Perhaps he does 
not like the student sitting next to him. 
There is some evidence to support the belief 
that he will do poorly in timed writings if 
this dislike is intense. In such an event an 
adjustment can be made. It takes time and 
individual counseling to detect these difficul- 
ties, however. As a student teacher you 
can assist students in overcoming these and 
other difficulties. . 

ASSISTING IN THE COLLECTION OF SUPPLE- 
MENTARY MATERIALS TO BE USED FOR INSTRUC- 
TIONAL PURPOSES IN THE CouRSE. There are 
numerous supplementary aids that can en- 
rich the teaching and learning of typewrit- 
ing. This material usually must be collected 
from business establishments which are will- 
ing to assist schools in their attempts to 
make instruction more realistic. The student 
teacher might collect examples of the kinds 
of typing found in the local community 
and samples of carbon paper, stencils, and 
other materials found and used in the 
area. All this work is time consuming and 
the supervising teacher will appreciate 
efforts on the part of the student teacher in 
securing such materials for instructional use. 

HELPING WITH THE SUPERVISION OF EXTRA- 
CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES, SCHOOL JOURNEYS. 
Student teachers can be especially helpful 
with club activities. Business clubs put on 
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plays, hold meetings, and conduct social 
affuirs. These experiences are valuable for 
the students and student teachers can profit 
by participating; not only by attending 
such affairs, but by helping with the numer- 
ous administrative details. 

At times classes visit business establish- 
ments to learn firsthand the latest develop- 
ments in office occupations. Any teacher 
who has ever been responsible for thirty 
high school students on a visit of this type 
will appreciate the help another adult can 
give by accompanying the students on the 
trip — if for no other purpose than to see 
that the group stays together. 

MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES IN WHICH THE 
STUDENT TEACHER MAY BE ENGAGED TO BE SUG- 
GESTED BY THE SUPERVISING TEACHER. Such 
activities as ordering materials, taking care 
of bulletin boards, adjusting window shades, 
checking on temperature and lighting, and 
running filins are only a few of the many 
ways in which the student teacher in type- 
writing can be of service during the period 
of observation as well as during his actual 
teaching. Much can be learned about the 
students and the class through assisting 
and participating in such activities. 


Relationships with Supervising Teacher 


RESPECT OPINIONS OF SUPERVISING TEACHER. 
Follow the advice of, and give’ due respect 
to the opinions of the supervising teacher 
with regard to student teaching matters. 
Usually any teacher who is willing to take 
time to give you advice has your general 
welfare in mind. Always regard supervisory 
criticism as helpful, and be slow to take 
offense. 

* ADHERE TO A NEUTRAL POLICY IN LOCAL POLI- 

TICS AND SCHOOL RELATIONSHIPS. Take no 
part in harmful or malicious criticism of one 
regular staff member by another. It is 
possible at times to be an innocent victim of 
circumstance in such matters. Should you 
be teaching two separate classes under two 
separate teachers it is possible to divulge 
information not intended to leave the class- 
room. 

RESPECT TEACHING PROCEDURES OF YOUR 
SUPERVISING TEACHER. Never criticize the 
supervising teacher’s instructional proce- 
dures. Remember that a student teacher 
should observe and learn about techniques 
and procedures employed by successful, 
experienced teachers. It is highly probable 
that your instructors in college have advo- 
cated methods and techniques entirely dif- 
ferent from those emploved by your super- 
vising teacher, Remember that there can 
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be more than one road to success in teach- 
ing. 

CONSULT YOUR SUPERVISING TEACHER IN 
OVER-ALL MATTERS OF POLICY. Always con- 
sult the supervising teacher first in any 
matter of discipline or classroom manage- 
ment if you are in doubt how to proceed in 
any given situation. He is directly respon- 
sible for the class and in the end must 
answer to his superiors for its success. It 
is good advice always to consult your im- 
mediate superior rather than to go to some 
higher authority. Most school systems are 
based on the line and staff organization 
(similar to that found in the military) and 
tradition as well as custom are powerful 
factors to be reckoned with in the adminis- 
trulive hierarchy of most school systems. 

BE REGULAR IN ATTENDANCE. Any absence 
from a class should occur only for legitimate 
reusons — reasons which would be accepted 
by a principal as justifying the absence of 
any regular Leacher. In any event, be sure 
to nolify the supervising Leacher in advance 
of u contemplated absence. It is sometimes 
easy to ussume that because you are not the 
regular teacher you can stay away from 
classes at will. This should never be the 
case inasmuch as the day of vour absence 
might be the very day on which the regular 
teacher might be absent himself and would 
want you to take the class. It is also of 
importance that vou be in regular attendance 
at all times to see the class progress as a 
whole and to observe the continuity of 
development that can only be appreciated 
by one who is present every day. 


Student Relationships 


BE IMPARTIAL AT ALL TIMES. Never dis- 
criminate between students, either because 
of your personal likes or dislikes or because 
of a student’s poverty or wealth. This advice 
is sometimes difficult to follow, as prejudices 
are often deepseated and some of us have 
them without even being aware of it. The 
public schools are all the people and every- 
one should be treated alike. 

REFRAIN FROM BEING THE “THIRD PARTY.” 
Dissuade students from talking about 
teachers or other students in your presence, 
and refrain from discussing one student with 
another, or teachers with students. Students 
may try to enlist your sympathy and sup- 
port in matters that are of no direct concern 
to you. Frequently such incidents “‘hack- 
fire” on the third party. When such matters 
come up, it is always wise to state definitely 
your position or change the subject im- 
mediately. 
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AVOID INTIMATE SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS. 
Overfriendly relationships should be avoided 
with students in your own classes or in 
school. It is difficult to maintain discipline 
in the classroom after you have fraternized 
too closely with the students. 

Be friendly with the students, but main- 
tain a dignity upon which none may tres- 
pass. You should never become over familiar 
with your students. Have them develop a 
respectful attitude for you as a teacher. 
Never accept favors from students which 
will put you under any personal obligation 
to them. 

DO NOT BE A PERFECTIONIST. Make allow- 
ances for students’ poor achievement when 
the circumstances warrant it. Externally, 
there are number of factors often responsible 
for a poor showing. Perhaps there have 
been several changes of teachers recently, 
or the students may have a bilingual back- 
ground. Sometimes your group may be 
below average in aptitude. Recognize the 
limitations under which you work and accept 
the facts as such. Students soon “‘become 
aware” that the teacher fails to understand 
them. As a result, everyone is unhappy, 
especially the teacher. 

Try to develop sympathy, tolerance, 
patience, and understanding in your work 
with the students. Good teachers are social 
workers at heart, and those that derive the 
most benefit from their teaching recognize 
the human element first of all and apply the 
principle that we “teach people first, and 
subjects second.” 


Personal Matters 


AVOID ECCENTRICITIES OF SPEECH OR MANNER. 
Because the teacher is conspicuous in that 
he is the leader of the group, it is necessary 
that his habits and behavior do not deviate 
from accepted standards. High school stu- 
dents can be very observant, and they can 
also be unintentionally cruel. We frequently 
develop speech habits that are “different” 
and our students often do not accept the 
atypical. 

Every prospective teacher should take 
courses in speech and if there are apparent 
difficulties, he should consult a speech 
clinician or therapist. Disorders such as a 
lisp, high-pitched voice, or a regional accent 
can often be corrected satisfactorily through 
diagnosis and remedial practice. 

Oftentimes we have mannerisms that 
identify us readily to our students. Un- 
fortunately we do not even know the extent 
or seriousness of such mannerisms. We may 
overdo a certain gesture, such as shaking a 
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finger at the class when attempting to illus- 
trate or drive home a point. When used to 
excess such devices and mannerisms lose 
their effectiveness and, if used too frequently, 
are often ridiculed. 

Sometimes we overuse certain words or 
expressions. One teacher constantly used 
the word “amazing.” In a few weeks she 
was referred to by her students as Miss 
Amazing. 

NEVER SHIRK A DUTY. Be dissatisfied with 
giving only the minimum requirement of 
service. Volunteer to help your supervising 
teacher when he is pressed for time. Be 
willing to stay after hours to help slow stu- 
dents or those who have been absent from 
class. It will indeed be the exception for 
your supervising teacher to abuse your 
generosity in volunteering to help. 

SET AN EXAMPLE FOR YOUR STUDENTS. 
Encourage wholesome social behavior by 
your own conversation and conduct. Re- 
member that students are influenced more 
by example than by precept. High school 
students “hero-worship” to a degree those 
who are in college; they consider you so- 
phisticates, and as a result will try to imitate 
many of your actions and mannerisms. 

Develop the ability to speak and write 
good English and exercise good taste in 
its use at all times. Avoid slang expressions. 
Cultivate a pleasant and well-modulated 
voice. Practice self-control. 

AVOID LAVISH DISPLAY OF MONEY OR COSTLY 
POSSESSIONS. Party or afternoon tea dresses 
are not becoming in the classroom. Ex- 
pensive or flashy jewelry is also in poor 
taste in the schoolroom as well as in business. 
Your purpose as a teacher is to teach, not 
to display vour personal treasures. 

ABSTAIN FROM SOCIAL ACTIVITIES WHICH 
INTERFERE WITH STUDENT TEACHING. You 
cannot be alert the next day if you are up 
until the early morning hours attending 
social affairs. You will have to give up some 
activities in order that you may devote a 
major portion of your time and energy to 
student teaching. Teaching will probably 
be your life career, so remember that it is 
worth some sacrifice. You will have to 
make a choice as to which is more important 
to you — the whirlwind of social activity, 
or social activity in moderation and more 
attention to student teaching. 

sumMaRY. A good student teacher pre- 
pares his work in advance, attends con- 
ferences, takes a personal interest in his 
students, displays a keen interest in the 
subject taught, and never fails to meet 

(Concluded on page $5) 
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Nothing ventured — nothing gained. This 
time-worn adage has no doubt been applied 
to almost every conceivable situation into 
which it could be made to fit. However, I 
should like to apply it to just one more. I 
am speaking of such an application in terms 
of student benefit as well as my own. 

This year I am teaching in a private school 
in Honolulu, Hawaii. The school is Mid- 
Pacific Institute. The students are mainly 
of Oriental and Hawaiian extraction. They 
are of a high caliber mentally, physically, 
and spiritually. 

However, for the past few years, Mid- 
Pacific has accepted a few foreign students. 
These boys and girls come from China, 
Japan, and Korea. They are intelligent 
students, but they speak very little English. 

In Mid-Pacific these students are receiving 
special English instruction. They also are 
enrolled in various other classes. My classes 
in typewriting happen to be some of those 
classes. I found that because they were 
eager to learn, these students were not 
content merely to “sit-in” on a typewriting 
class; with the machine in front of them the 
desire to learn was increased ten-fold. How- 
ever, as they were mixed with the other 
students, much special attention was impos- 
sible. That was why the “nothing ven- 
tured — nothing gained” attitude began for 
both the students and myself. 

In order to accomplish the teaching of 
typewriting to both the foreign and regular 
students at the same time without giving 
special attention to either group, I had to 
devise a method that both groups would 
accept. I divided my regular teaching 
method into two sections. The first section 
included the actual operating procedure of 
various parts of the machine and proper 
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Teaching Typing to 
Students Who Speak 
Very Little English 


by JEAN NELSON, MID-PACIFIC INSTITUTE 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 


Miss Nelson describes a method that she has used 
successfully to teach Chinese, Japanese, and 
Korean students in the same class with English- 


speaking students. 


position at the machine. To teach this 
section I employed the demonstration meth- 
od. Such a method has actually proved to 
be advantageous even to the regular stu- 
dents. 

The second section was the actual learning 
of the placement of the fingers on the correct 
keys. Before describing the method used 
for teaching this section, I must remind you 
of the great difference in form between 
English letters and Chinese, Japanese, or 
Korean letters. Because of this difference, 
the students had to learn the English letters 
as they learned their placement on the key- 
board. The principle of the method used 
was the co-ordination of sight and sound. I 
printed each of the letters presented on 
the blackboard, naming each letter as “ft 
was printed. Using a pointer, I drilled the 
letters for the day over and over, naming 
each letter as I pointed to it. Thus, the name 
and form of each letter were imprinted in 
the minds of the students. After about ten 
to fifteen minutes of this type of drilling the 
students could successfully type the lesson 
from sight without sound. 

Ordinarily, in the teaching of regular stu- 
dents I would devote about the same length 
of time to oral dictation drill of the individual 
letters. Thus, the only addition has been 
the use of the blackboard and pointer. This 
did not in any way retard the progress of 
the other students. On the contrary, it is 
my belief that it has served to quicken their 
responses. 

In the normal procedure of teaching type- 
writing, as soon as the complete keyboard 
had been learned, drill would be shifted 
from the letter to word level. At this point 
there was a severance of progress. The 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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Use of Objective Testing Techniques 
in Private Business Schools 


by NORMAN R. LOWE, OKLAHOMA SCHOOL OF BUSINESS, ACCOUNTANCY, LAW, AND FINANCE 


Educators are looking forward to a day 
not too far away when the potential en- 
rollee, as well as present enrolled students in 
our schools of business, is going to be more 
and more in search of a school program that 
offers a good training program. 


The influx of students during the past 
three years has in many cases created an 
attitude of laxity on the part of those en- 
gaged in business education concerning ob- 
jectives and standards. The maxim that 
quality education is the desired end must 
be brought again to the forefront in our 
philosophy of business education. Many fine 
schools built on a program of providing 
quality education must again review and 
evaluate their objectives and standards in 
the light of changing conditions. 


An integral part of any program of quality 
education should be the inclusion of a well- 
rounded testing program that, in brief, will 
have the following objectives: 

1. To stimulate study and mastery of the course 

content. 


2. To serve as a guide for the instructor to meet the 
varying needs of the individual students and the 
class. ; 

3. To create an attitude of critical analysis on the 


part of students that will lead to more scholarly 
attainments by the students. 


4. To test the students’ achievement in the course, 
giving the instructor comparative scores that he 
may use in determining a student’s grade for the 
course. 


5. To aid in academic recognition for a school by 
professional educational organizations and school 
accrediting associations. 


The development of any testing program 
by those persons now engaged in business 
education should include a study of the 
various methods of achievement testing. 
The three most broadly accepted methods of 
achievement testing now in use are: 


(1) Oral examination 
(2) Essay or problem examination 
(3) Objective examination 
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A brief analysis of these three methods 
will show that as far as we in business educa- 
tion are concerned, the only- two usable 
types of examinations are essay or problem 
examinations and objective examinations. 
The oral examination is of little value in a 
business subject testing program with the 
exception of use during and as a part of class 
work. In class work the teacher may employ 
the question-answer technique in developing 
a more alert and over-all observant class. 
The use of the problem examination in ac- 
counting, for example, is so widespread in 
its adaptation that reiteration of its strength 
and weaknesses would not be within the 
scope of this article. However, the use of the 
problem examination is undergoing the same 
transition that was seen in the use of the 
essay-type examination of a past decade. 
There was a time in education when the 
only recognized written examination was an 
essay examination. However, with the 
development of modern teaching techniques, 
it is evident that in many modern programs 
of education the essay-type examination has 
been discarded in favor of the objective-type 
examination. Today the objective examina- 
tion is gaining widespread adoption as 
teachers become more familiar with its scope 
and practicability. 


In consideration of the importance that 
the objective examination can play in the 
development of a beginning accounting stu- 
dent, let us look to the objectives of any 
testing program and see in what ways the 
“new type test”* may meet these needs. 


Our first consideration would be to answer 
the question, “Can an objective examination 
stimulate study and promote mastery of the 
course content?” Aside from such studies 
as the reader may have conducted in classes 
under his supervision we may rely on a 
thorough investigation of the use of the 
objective test made by Dr. James Earl Kirk- 
— who found in his doctorial study 
that: 


*The “New Type” test is often used synonymously with “Objective” test, due to the rather recent adaptation of the Objective 


Testing Instrument. 
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1. Under controlled experimental conditions, con- 
clusive results were found that supported the 
questions in point. The study found that a group 
of students subjected to an objective testing pro- 
gram as compared with a group of students not 
using such a testing program yet following identi- 
cal class work, instructional faculties and in- 
struction would show marked superiority in 
mastery of course content, which, of course, could 
have been brought about only through stimulated 
study on the student’s part.! 


2. Again, in another study, Harold E. Jones found 
that application of a five-minute objective test 
at the end of each of 27 lectures showed that 
groups so tested made scores on a final examina- 
tion twice as high as those groups who, though 
covering the same material under the same in- 
structor, were not subjected to these five-minute 
objective tests during the course period.” 


Next, let us consider the use of the objec- 
tive examination as a guide to serve the 
instructor in meeting varying individual and 
class needs. Modern studies of teaching 
techniques have given us conclusive proof 
that for effective teaching the day of 
“canned” lectures is past. Our entire educa- 
tional structure has been weakened by men 
and women in the teaching profession who 
are still reading lecture notes and following 
oullines prepared in 1920, or who are still 
using a test designed for a class some ten 
years past, or who are using a class routine 
because they have used this method for 
twenty years and have never received any 
complaints. Today we who engage in busi- 
ness education must recognize individual 
needs and differences — yes, even class dif- 
ferences — in our preparation for a course. 
An objective examination that makes it 
possible to test students on past or present 
lessons provides a time-saving, pleasant, and 
effective way of determining the student’s 
grasp of the materials presented and the 
need for remedial teaching to cover weak- 
nesses conclusively pointed out by the ex- 
aminations. Today’s class needs may be 
different from tomorrow’s, and a course last- 
ing sixteen weeks with a final examination 
as the only examination will not remedy 
these class differences until it is too late to 
help the students. A ten-minute objective 
question review over the last lesson provides 
the best test available to determine a stu- 
dent’s grasp of past lessons. 


The third consideration would be to deter- 
mine if an objective examination would 
create an attitude of critical analysis on the 
part of the student that would lead to more 
scholarly attainment. It is my assumplion 
that scholarship as such is not possible on 


the part of every student in the class. Few 
classes are so well-selected that every student 
has the capacity, desire, and attitude to be 
inclined towards scholarship. However, be- 
cause of the possibility of presenting a wide 
scope of material within a relatively short 
examination period and the ability of the 
instructor to construct a flexible examina- 
tion, the student will be called upon to make 
a detailed study of the text and lecture 
materials in preparation for an objective 
examination. This is particularly true if the 
development of previous tests has proved 
that the instructor intends a thorough cover- 
age of the subject. 

The fourth objective to test the stu- 
dent’s achievement, which has long been 
considered by many educators as the only 
objective of a testing device, becomes only a 
segment of the modern testing program. The 
objective test when being used for the testing 
of achievement should play an important 
part in the final examination. However, 
more than in the previous three objectives 
examined, the point should be emphasized 
that the objective test needs support from 
the problem-type test to provide a well- 
rounded examination. In my opinion the 
objective-type examination should be used 
as a test of the student’s knowledge of 
theory and the problem-type for testing 
application of principles. 

Objective number five of any testing pro- 
gram should be especially important to ad- 
ministrators who are concerned with proper 
academic recognition of their school by pro- 
fessional education groups and school ac- 
crediting associations. Admittedly, testing 
programs in themselves play only an inci- 
dental part in the accrediting of schools; yet 
accrediting associations may properly expect 
an institution to show that it has an active 
testing program. 

One objective of testing not mentioned as 
a specific item for discussion is that testing 
as such helps to maintain class standards. 
If, for example, a class is stimulated to study 
and the students develop a more scholarly 
attitude toward the course content through 
the efforts of an instructor administering a 
testing program, then the logical result of 
this program would be maintenance of high 
qualitative standards of work. 

In conclusion, it is well to add a note of 
caution to those who plan the introduction 
of a more complete testing program. If not 

(Concluded on page 35) 


‘James Earl Kirkpatrick, “The Motivating Effect of a Specific Type of Testing Program,” University of Iowa Studies in Edu- 


cation, 9: 41-68, June 15, 1934. 


*Harold E. Jones, “Experimental Studies of College Testing,” Archives of Psychology, 68: 86-70, November, 1923. 
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A Chart to Simplify Journalizing 


Once again a beginning bookkeeping class 
and I were face to face with the same prob- 
lem. I stood before them. They needed to 
learn something and I wanted to teach them. 
But between this desire and the accomplish- 
ment of the deed stood the hurdle to be 
scaled. 

I am speaking of the process of journaliz- 
ing and the use of debits and credits. It is 
the general concensus of opinion that this 
step is the most difficult to put across to the 
student. Up to this time he has done fine. 
He knows what an asset is and what a lia- 
bility is. He can arrange them into a balance 
sheet. He likes this new subject because it 
is different and interesting. He can also see 
some future use for it. 

I carefully went back over the material 
we had covered. Bit by bit I would recall, 
explain, and connect each new idea with 
what had been learned and used previously. 
I received a satisfactory response. 

Gradually I brought the process up to 
the point of journalizing. From then on I 
spent the hour explaining. I gave my best 
effort to a class of attentive students. They 
listened, they wrote down ideas I sug- 
gested — they were trying. I flatter my- 
self — or perhaps I mean the commercial 
department — by thinking that since the 
courses we Offer are elective, the students 
enroll in them because they really desire 
the knowledge. What they learn in my 
classes may be a means of earning their 
bread-and-butter later on. These thoughts 
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made my responsibility seem overwhelming. 
The next class period we worked out a 
problem in journalizing together. Every 
step was analyzed with questions and an- 
swers. We checked with the steps given in 
the text. Then we worked another problem. 
Everything seemed to be going fine. 


But when the class tried to work a prob- 
lem individually, they were utterly confused. 
When I asked such questions as, “Is this an 
asset?’ “Do you decrease or increase this 
asset?”’ “‘What happens when you decrease 
an asset?”” — I received the correct answers. 
But when left to their own analysis the stu- 
dents could not seem to carry through. 


Naturally it took too much time to ask 
leading questions for each transaction and 
to give every student an opportunity to 
test his knowledge. 

It seemed necessary to contrive some 
method whereby a student could ask and 
answer, by himself, the questions concerning 
each transaction and arrive at a conclusion 
as to which accounts were affected by each 
transaction, which were debited and which 
credited. He would then be able to proceed 
to make the correct entry in the journal. 
The students seemed to have little trouble 
giving correct answers, but were unable to ar- 
range the questions to suit the transactions. 

I devised the following chart in an attempt 
to solve this problem. After using it for two 
vears and obtaining excellent results, I 

Concluded on page 36) 
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When my students were studying 
letters of application, I frequently 
heard this statement: “I am not 
sure what I want to do.” Such a 
statement emphasizes that one of 
our first problems is to help our 
students find themselves — to pre- 
pare them to answer the ever- 
voiced question, “Why should I 
employ you?” 

Many of our college students are 
discovering as they approach grad- 
uation day that they do not know 
how and ‘where to sell their serv- 
ices. When they know the require- 
ments of their future work, they 
know what to expect and their objectives 
become more vivid and real. 

To provide each student with a clear 
picture of his job requirements I ask him to 
analyze himself and the vocational scene. 
Preparing job analyses helps solve this prob- 
lem and most students are enthusiastic about 
the information they obtain in their study. 
Their investigations suggest projected 
courses of action and answer many questions 
concerning the vocations in which they are 
interested. Much of the information proves 
helpful to them in preparing their letters of 
application, for they are more certain of 
the job requirements. 

Whether the student does a great deal of 
intensive research or merely makes a cursory 
survey is entirely his responsibility. How- 
ever, to help him get started, I suggest 
the use of the outline shown for information 
he may find useful. 

To get up-to-date information, students 
are encouraged to write to specialists in the 
field and ask for suggestions to guide them 
in their courses of study. Newspapers, 
periodicals, and books provide a wealth of 
source material. Students arrange personal 
interviews with prominent professional men 
and women. The annual University of 
Oklahoma Career Conference gives them a 
splendid opportunity to hear and talk with 
outstanding leaders from other areas. 

Completing the analysis calls for an in- 
vestigation of dominant factors, pro and con, 
which help in planning a career and, at the 
same time, investigating these factors pre- 
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pares the students for an effective 
selling job in their application let- 
ters. After the analysis is com- 
pleted, each student will be fairly 
confident of his answers to the 
questions, “What do I want?” and 
“Where do I fit?” 


Suggested Outline 


I. The present vocational scene 
A. Approximate number of persons al- 
ready in this profession 


B. Geographical location of persons in 
the United States who are engaged 
in this profession 


C. Possibilities for employment in 
other areas and outside the United 
States 

D. Industries or businesses that can use the re- 
quired training 

E. Probable replacement needs in this profession 
1. Forecasts by authorities 
2. Opinions of persons already in the pro- 

fession 





Job requirements 

A. Education 

B. Personal requirements 

C. Special qualifications 

Duties performed by a college graduate who is a 
beginner in this profession; by one with a year’s 
experience 

Average salary 

A. Starting salary 

B. Extra compensation for experience 


. Advantages of profession 
Disadvantages of profession 


Professional literature that should be read 
A. Books 
B. Periodicals 


C. Publications of professional organizations 








TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A 400-page, cloth-bound book designed for a 
collegiate methods course and a reference book 
for business teachers. 


Single copies $2.40, postpaid; cash with order. 
South-Western Publishing Co. 
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New Sigma Alpha Sigma Chapter 


Sigma Alpha Sigma, national honorary 
professional fraternity, has established its 
first chapter on the West Coast. The 
Epilson chapter at the University of South- 
ern California was formed on April 7 at a 
dinner meeting. Sponsors of the chapter 
are Dr. E. G. Blackstone, professor of busi- 
ness education, and Mrs. Ruth Toothaker. 


The new chapter members are: Richard 
Chaboola, Irving Stern, Barbara Dunn, 
Pat Bush, Joseph Saey, Harold Parker, 
Georgia Ryan, Constance Block, Virginia 
Doherty, Clara Rosser, Helen Hampton, 
Betty Norris, Nellie Hrountas, Shirley 
Kline, May Niegosch, Joy Coate, Dorothy 
Wolley, Catherine Cosson, Lillian Silinis, 
Deloris Mittman, Leilani Boggott, Marjorie 
Bissell, and Suzanne Hamilton. 

The speaker for the evening was Colonel 
Samuel Rubin, lecturer in trade and trans- 
portation. The guests were: Dr. and Mrs. E. 
G. Blackstone, Mr. and Mrs. Sherm Terry, 
Mrs. Bruce Blackstone, Dr. J. Frances 
Henderson, and Mrs. Ruth Toothaker. 


Sigma Alpha Sigma was founded on May 
2, 1940, by Willard Rude at Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, to 
encourage better relationship between col- 
lege trained secretaries, business teachers, 
and the business world. 


Tennessee Elects New Officers 


The commercial section of the Tennessee 
Education Association held its meeting in 
Nashville on April 8. The following officers 
were elected: president, Josephine Pitcock, 
Cumberland University, Lebanon; vice- 
president, Inell Teague, Memphis State 
College, Memphis; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
B. B. Swofford, High School, Pickeville. 
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Douglas Honored at Goldey College 


Over three hundred graduates, educators, 
and businessmen paid tribute on Saturday, 
May 7, to William E. Douglas, president of 
Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware, on 
the 50th anniversary of his association with 
the school. 


At a dinner held in the Gold Ballroom of 
the Hotel duPont, sponsored by the Goldey 
Alumni Association, Mr. Douglas received a 
handsome leather-bound volume of 325 con- 
gratulatory letters from school and business 
people throughout the country. The book 
was presented by Joseph Davis Spicer, presi- 
dent, Alumni Association, and Donald E. 
Alford, chairman of the anniversary dinner. 

Mr. Douglas, one of America’s oldest busi- 
ness school presidents, was born in Delhi, 
Delaware County, New York. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools and Delaware 
Academy, Delhi. Mr. Douglas received his 
academic schooling in normal and business 
school institutions in New York, South 
Dakota, and Delaware. He is an honor 
graduate of Goldey College. 


Mr. Douglas graduated from Goldey 
College and later became instructor at 
Goldey College in bookkeeping and mathe- 
matics. After a few years of teaching, he 
held the following offices at Goldey College: 
principal of the commercial department, 
vice-president, general manager, and presi- 
dent. He has been president since 1912. 


Mr. Douglas is past president of the 
Wilmington Municipal Golf and Tennis 
Club, past president of the Commercial 
Teachers Association, past president of the 
Wilmington Rotary Club, and former direc- 
tor of the Wilmington Morris Plan Bank. 
At present he is active in the Wilmington 
Chamber of Commerce, Sons of Veterans, 
and the City Park Board Commission. 
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: Integrates the office 
training program. 
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special courses. 
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ECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


Fourth Edition — By Loso and Agnew 


Emphasis is placed upon the use of the separate knowledges and skills obtained 
in other courses. The student is shown how these are woven into the real fabric 
of the business office. A certain amount of refresher training is given for the 
final preparation for the job. Additional skills and knowledges that are not 
taught in separate courses, such as typewriting, shorthand, and bookkeeping, 
are included in SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE. 


The fundamental office duties of a secretary are in most cases no different from 
those of general office clerks. Therefore, this book may be used for a general 
course in office practice. 


Because of the importance of personality development, this subject is given 
adequate emphasis throughout the course. The 


9. Introduces new subject 





wide range of problem material consists of questions 
on the textbook, discussion questions, written exer- 
cises, and projects. 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE is designed to 
integrate and to correlate in one final course all the 
related secretarial and general office skills. and 
knowledges. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 
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Massachusetts Commercial Directors Club 


In 1929 a group of high school business 
department heads organized the Commercial 
Directors Club of Massachusetts. The 
purpose of the club is to promote better 
business education through co-operative 
effort and exchange of ideas. 


Membership in the club is open to heads 
or senior teachers of business education in 
Massachusetts high schools. Various topics 
relating to business education are discussed 
at dinner meetings which are held once a 
month. There are eight meetings a year 
from October through May, with one meet- 
ing especially designated as the superinten- 
dents’ and principals’ meeting. At this 
meeting members invite their superintend- 
ents and principals as guests to give the 
administrators an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the problems in business 
education. 


The following are some of the topics 
discussed at the meetings held during the 
past year: “What to Do About Clerical 
Education,” “Understanding Distributive 
Education,” “Improving the Commercial 
Curriculum,” “Problems Facing Commercial 


Education,” “Improving Business Educa- 
tion Status,” and ““The Part Business Educa- 
tion Can and Should Play in the Total 
Program of the High School.” 

The officers shown in the picture are: 
president, Christian W. Ehnes, Brookline 
High School; vice-president, Louise E. Mills, 
Winthrop High School; treasurer, Hazel C. 
Marison, Saugus High School; secretary, A. 
Sidney Galper, Salem Vocational High 
School; executive board, Harold E. Cowan, 
Dedham High School; Carrie Darling, 


Malden High School: Mary E. Driscoll, 
Mansfield High School. 





Front Row: Carrie Darling, Christian W. Ehnes, Hazel 
C. Marison, A. Sidney Galper. 

Louise E. Mills, Harold E. Cowan, Mary E. 
Driscoll. 


Back Row: 








On Friday, April 29, 1949, Sigma chapter 
of Delta Pi Epsilon, national honorary 
graduate fraternity in business education, 
was enrolled on the campus of Oklahoma 
University, Norman. 

The officers and other members of the 
new chapter shown in the picture below are 
as follows: 

Left to right, seated: Dr. Harry Huffman, 
sponsor; Charles McKinney, _ treasurer; 
Kathryn DeFord, historian; J. Ralph Reed, 


president; Adele Thompson, vice-president : 


New D.P.E. Chapter at Oklahoma U. 





Noba French, corresponding secretary ; Jodie 
Smith, recording secretary. 

Second Row: Paul G. Salter, Eugene D. 
Lindahl, Pearl Shelden, Mary F. Vobruba, 
Dorothy L. Setari, Katie Marlow, Vera L. 
Billingslea, Robert D. Hay, Rose Leske, 
Kenneth B. Horning. 

Third Row: Raymond R. White, Lawrence 
Freeman, Frances Lauderdale, Milton L. 
Bast, Homer B. Williams, Leona Dale Hulet, 
Dr. Earl Clevenger, Hazel Noland, Ruby S. 
Forrest, T. H. McKinney, Maxine Stuart. 
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Career Commencement in California 


The second annual Career Commence- 
ment, sponsored by the Downtown Business 
Men’s Association, was held at the Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles, on May 26, 1949. The 
students of the Los Angeles City Public 
Schools were invited to attend. 

The speakers at the conference repre- 
sented a cross section of the business firms 
of the city of Los Angeles. The following 
topics were discussed at the various con- 
ference sessions: “Business — The Roman- 
tic Side,” “Three Applicants in Search of a 
Job,” “Tips on Good Grooming,” “Banking 
As a Career,” “All This and Paris, Too,” 
“Selling As a Career,” “Business Etiquette,” 
“The Private Secretary,” “Business Has a 
Plan for You,” “The Receptionist,” and 
“Telephone Technique.” 

Eve Arden, motion picture and radio star, 
was the guest speaker at the luncheon meet- 
ing. Student speakers at the luncheon 
meeting were LaVonne Vorst, North Holly- 
wood High School, and Robert Grider, 
Marshall High School. 


Teacher Clinic at Quincy 


The Mississippi Valley High School 
Teachers’ Clinic was held at the Gem City 
Business College, Quincy, Illinois, on April 
2. The co-operating agencies were: The 
Qunicy Public Schools, The Underwood 
Corporation, South-Western Publishing 
Company, The Quincy Chamber of Com- 
merce, The Gregg Publishing Company, 
Radio Station: WTAD, Radio Station 
WGEM, and Quincy Herald-WHIG. Fea- 
tures of the clinic were presented as follows: 
Shorthand by Charles K. Zoubek of the 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York; 
bookkeeping, Paul A. Carlson, director of 
business education of the State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wisconsin; and type- 
writing, George Hossfield, The Underwood 
Corporation, New York. Dr. T. E. Mussel- 
man, secretary, Gem City Business College, 
led the discussion on business English and 
business letter writing. D. L. Musselman 
is president and V. G. Musselman is 


vice-president of Gem City Business Col- 
lege. 






























Elston E. Gaylord 


Elston E. Gaylord, one of the pioneers in business education, and for forty-one 
years head of the Commercial Department of the High School, Beverly, Massa- 
chusetts, passed away on July 16. Although he had been ill for several years, he 
had been active up to within a week of his death. 

Mr. Gaylord was born on a farm near Coleta, Whiteside County, Illinois, on 
January 25, 1870. At the age of eighteen he entered Northern Indiana Normal 
School at Valparaiso, and upon completion of his work there taught in the country 
schools near Milledgeville, Illinois. Later he attended Cedar Rapids Business 
College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and for five years thereafter he was principal of the 
Creston Business College, Creston, Iowa, then owned by A. N. Palmer. From 
Creston he went to Cleveland, Ohio, as a representative of the Practical Text-Book 
Company, and while on a trip East in 1899, he met the chairman of the Beverly 
School Committee, Roland W. Boyden, who was later our unofficial representative 
on the Reparations Commission. Mr. Boyden invited him to come to Beverly to 
organize and head the Commercial Department, a position which he held until his 
retirement in 1940. At that time he was given a reception, at which among other 
things he was presented with an album containing letters of appreciation and ex- 
pressions of regard from leaders in commercial work from outstanding penmen, 
from commercial teachers’ organizations with which he had been associated, from 
friends of long standing, and from every class to be graduated under his leadership. 

Mr. Gaylord enjoyed a wide acquaintance among school men in the field of 
commercial education. He had been active in the affairs of the National Business 
Teachers Association, the Eastern Business Teachers Association of which he was 
a past president, and of the New England High School Commercial Teachers 
Association which he helped organized in 1902. 

In 1903 he organized the National Commercial Teachers Agency, which he 
managed up to the time of his death. Hundreds of business teachers now in respon- 
sible positions owe their start to his wise and friendly counsel. 
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North Elected E.B.T.A. President 


The Eastern Business Teachers Associa- 
tion held its annual convention at the 
Ilotel New Yorker, New York City, on 
April 13 to 16, 1949. Mrs. Frances Doub 
North, department head, Western High 
School, Baltimore, Maryland, was elected 
president. 

‘The theme of the 52nd annual convention, 
“The Place of Business Education in 
(American Education,” was developed 
through a series of sectional meetings at 
which all branches of business education 
on the secondary and collegiate levels were 
discussed. Extensive exhibits of the latest 


equipment, books, and other teaching 
materials, a gala banquet, and a large 
general meeting were among the other 
features. Dr. James R. Meehan, president 
of the E.B.T.A. and chairman of the De- 
partment of Business Education, Hunter 
College, New York City, presided over the 
convention proceedings. 

After the election of new officers, the 
executive board announced that the next 
annual convention will be held in Boston. 
The newly elected officers and executive 
board members are shown in the picture 
below. 





Seated left to right: Bernard A. Shilt, supervisor of commercial education, Buffalo, New York; 
D. North, department head, Western High School, Baltimore. Maryland; vice-president, 
School, New York; treasurer, Rufus Stickney, Boston Clerical School, Roxbury, Massachusetts. 


Standing left to right: Dr. James R. Meehan, Hunter College, New York; Dr. Helen Reynolds, New York University; 
Elgie G. Purvis, director, Strayer College, Washington, D. C.; Clark F. Murdough, president, Edgewood Junior 
College, Barrington, Rhode Island; Saul Wolpert, Eastern District High School, New York; Lloyd H. Jacobs, 
New Jersey State Supervisor of Distributive Education. 


esident, Mrs. Frances 
rank D. March, Drake 








Richter Elected President of O.B.T.A. 


Norma Richter, Indianola Junior High 
School, Columbus, Ohio, was elected presi- 
dent at the spring meeting of the Ohio 
Business Teachers Association. The other 
officers elected are as follows: vice-president, 
Mrs. Lillian Starkey, East High School, 
‘Akron; secretary-treasurer, Irwin J. Katter- 
heinrich, High School, Van Wert; member- 
ship chairman, Paul S. Smith, Norton High 


School, Barberton, Ohio; editor, Nellie 
Ogle, Bowling Green State University, 


Bowling Green; business manager, Margue- 
rite Appel, Ohio University, Athens. 


The following sectional officers were 
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elected: Vocational Section — chairman, 
Harves Rahe, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati; secretary, Wilma Rickenbacher, 
Central High School, Lima; Basic Business 
Section — chairman, Dr. C. B. Shipley, 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green; secretary, Mary Ruth Trippel, 
Mt. Healthy High School, Cincinnati: 
Teacher-Training Section — chairman, Macil 
Via, Ohio University, Athens; secretary, 
Elizabeth A. Freel, Miami University, Ox- 
ford; Distributive Education Section — chair- 
man, Earl A. Roth, Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green. 
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Pictures make learning easier in... 


Applied Business Law 


Fifth Edition 


By Pomeroy and Fisk 


The illustrations in this book are just one of its many outstanding 
features, but they are important because they tell important 


stories at a glance. 


Each lesson begins with leading questions of an everyday nature 
dealing with the subject matter that is to be covered in the assign- 
ment. Interesting case examples are used to introduce each 
principle of law. The principle is explained and illustrated further 
in nontechnical language. At the end of the assignment there is 


a list of principles to remember with questions and case problems. 


You may obtain a helpful workbook and a series of achievement 


tests. 
WwW 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Hicks Appointed at O.S.U. 
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Dr. C. B. Hicks C. L. Littlefield 


Expansion of the field of secretarial 
studies at Ohio State University will begin 
this autumn, according to President Howard 
L. Bevis, who has announced the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Charles B. Hicks as assistant 
professor in the Department of Business 
Organization and director of the secretarial 
program. The announcement was made 
following action by the University’s Board 
of Trustees. 

A native of Michigan, Dr. Hicks has had 
wide experience as a teacher in the high 
schools of that state, in Western Michigan 
State College, the Army, and as a graduate 
student at the University of Michigan during 
the past two years. Last spring he completed 
work for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
using a study of vocabulary in the business 
world as his dissertation subject. 

In his new post as director of the Ohio 
state secretarial area, Dr. Hicks will work 
with C. L. Littlefield, office management 
specialist in the business organization de- 
partment, and will co-operate with members 
of the staff in business education. _In addi- 
tion to teaching undergraduate courses, he 
will supervise graduate studies and re- 
search problems. 

Additional graduate courses in office 
management and secretarial work to be 
developed by the College of Commerce and 
Administration will make it possible for 
qualified students to earn the Master of 
Business Administration degree in either 
of these areas. Combination programs which 
will be conducted in co-operation with the 
Department of Business Education are 
intended to prepare graduate students for 
university teaching opportunities or attrac- 
tive business positions. 

The Ohio state secretarial program is 
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already a well-established study area of the 
Commerce College, headed by Dean Walter 
C. Weidler. It is under the administrative 
supervision of Dr. H. H. Maynard, chair- 
mun of.the Department of Business Or- 
ganization. 

© 6 a 


New Officers for K.B.E.A. 


The Kentucky Business Education Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting at the Henry 
Clay Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky, on April 
21, 1949. The newly clected officers are as 
follows: president, Celic Prezioso, Holmes 
High School, Covington; vice-president, 
Dr. Vernon Musselman, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington; secretary, Elizabeth 
Dennis, LaFayette High School, Lexington; 
treasurer, Sister Grace Marie, Our Lady of 
Mercy Academy, Louisville. The following 
executive board members were elected: One 
year term — Mrs. Thomas Fitz-Hugh, 
Dixie Heights High School, Covington; and 
Mrs. Carl Plock, Ahrens Trade School, 
Louisville; Two year term — Dr. Vernon 
Anderson, Murray State Teachers College, 
Murray; and Edwin Ludwig, Campbell 
County High School, Alexandria. 


Nicks Goes to Denver U. 


The appointment of Earl 
G. Nicks, vice-president 
of the Packard Com- 
mercial School, New 
York City, as chairman 
of the Departments of 
Business Education and 
Secretarial Science at 
Denver University was 
announced on July 25 
by interim Chancellor 
Alfred C. Nelson. 

Mr. Nicks received his 
Master’s degree at Colo- 
rado State College of 4 
Education, Greeley. He Earl G. Nicks 
is presently working to- 
ward his doctorate in education at New 
York University. Mr. Nicks has taught at 
Marv Washington College, Fredericksburg, 
Virginia. He served in the United States 
Navy for three vears as a lieutenant com- 
mander in the Atlantic and Pacific theatres. 

Dean Cecil Puckett stated that “Mr. 
Nicks is one of the most outstanding young 
men in business administration. He feels 
that the Rocky Mountain region has great 
potentiality. We are lucky to have him on 
our staff.” 
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TO BETTER SELLING chandise and services 





being sold. 


2. The development 
— of effective selling 
techniques. 


3. The development 
and application of 
the consumer view- 
point involving con- 
sumer satisfaction 
and services. 
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fifth edition 
By Walters 


and 








Wingate 


The three points of emphasis in FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING are the keys 
to the kind of selling being advocated by aggressive but ethical businesses of 
today. In developing three points of emphasis, the authors apply the principles 
to all types of selling activities but with considerable emphasis on retail selling. 
Personality development is woven into the course. The cases, projects, and 


discussion material add realism. 
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Neale Elected President of Tri-State 


At the annual spring 
meeting of the Tri-State 
Business Education As- 
sociation, C. A. Neale, 
Hammel Business Uni- 
versity, Akron, Ohio, was 
elected president of the 
association. The other 
officers elected are as 
follows: first vice-presi- 
dent, George Anderson, 
University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia; second vice-presi- 
dent, Raymond Morgan, 
Johnstown High School, 
Johnstown, Pennsylva- 
ila; secretary, Virginia C. Robinson, Wash- 
inton Irving High School, Clarksburg, West 
Virginia; treasurer, Paul S. Smith, Norton 
High School, Barberton, Ohio. The following 
executive board members were elected: Vir- 
vyinia Laughlin, Mountain State College, 
Parkersburg, West Virginia; Robert Soens, 
Oberlin School of Commerce, Oberlin, Ohio; 
Frank F. Sanders, Board of Education, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Elsie G. Garlow, 
Indiana State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania; Paul Angelo, Commercial 
Institute, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

The fall meeting will be held in Pittsburgh 
on October 7 and 8. 











C. A. Neale 











Use of Objective Testing Techniques in 
Private Business Schools 
(Continued from page 22) 


cautiously administered, testing may lead to 
the complete collapse of the morale of the 
class and the effectiveness of the course. 
Students are generally allergic to being over- 
tested. Loss of morale can be avoided, how- 
ever, by the instructor’s making the class 
cognizant of the fact that these tests are an 
integral part of the course conteat. The 
ultimate objective of the various fests ad- 
ministered during the course is not to grade 
or scare the student, but to aid him in deter- 
mining his progress in relationship to the 
class and in relationship to standards set for 
the course. 


Orientation to Student Teaching 
(Continued from page 19) 


requirements promptly. This may seem to 
be severe and exacting. However, on that 
first day in your initia] position you will 
thank your supervising teacher and the col- 
lege for having given you the opportunity 
of some student teaching experience. The 
confidence so gained will stand you in good 
stead now and in your professional life 
which lies ahead. 











Teaching Typing to Students Who 
Speak Very Little English 
(Continued from page 20) 


regular students could benefit greatly from 
oral dictation on the word level, where the 
foreign students could catch only a few 
words. However, during each drill on the 
word level, I quoted directly from the book. 
saying the words in the order in which they 
appeared in the lesson. Here again, by 
co-ordination of sight and sound, these 
foreign students were able to learn new 
words and gradually increase their word- 
level mastery. 

The results have been amazing. Accu 
racy papers for both types of students are 
graded on the same scale, with foreign 
students often receiving the top grades. In 
the timed-writings the foreign students 
frequently lead the regular students. This 
is, of course, a reflection of their inbred 
characteristic of conciseness and accuracy. 
Because of this accuracy, they do not suffer 
large penalties due to errors. Thus the actual 
net speed of the foreign students often sur- 
passes that of the regular students. 


Through this method of teaching, both 
the foreign students and myself have “ven- 
tured.” Their “gain” may be measured not 
only by their excellent typing ability, but 
also by the amount of English that they 
have learned while in the typing class. My 
“gain” may be measured by experience and 
by the consolation that perhaps through a 
very little effort on my part these foreign 
¥tudents may have been helped on their 
way in a new country. 





ALPHABETIC 


reference. Thirty-two pages and cover. List price 32 cents. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO.--Cincinnati 





INDEXING—by Ray Wall Fisher 


This combination textbook, workbook, and reference book provides training in alphabetic indexing. It is suitable for a short course 
or a supplement requiring about two weeks of work. It contains all the information needed for indexing and ruled workbook paper 
and forms for the indexing problems. When these workbook pages have been removed, the instructions and rules may be kept for 
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Fries to Lead U.B.E.A. 





The delegates of the 
United Business Educa- 
tion Association met in 
conjunction with the Na- 
tional Education Asso- 
ciation on July 3 and 4 
at the Hotel ‘Tourraine, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
There were about seven- 
ty-five delegates present 
at the meeting. 

Dr. Albert C. Fries, 
School of Commerce, 
Northwestern —Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois, 
wus elected president. 
Other officers elected are 
as follows: vice-president, Dr. Edwin A. 
Swanson, San Jose State College, San Jose, 
California; treasurer, Lrene Brock, Wyan- 
dotte High School, Kansas City, Kansas; 
executive secretary, Hollis P. Guy. ‘lhe 
following executive board members were 
elected: District 1— Paul Boynton, State 
Department, Hartford, Connecticut; Dis- 
trict 2— Edward Goldstein, Forest Park 
High School, Baltimore, Maryland; District 
8 — Arthur L. Walker, State Department, 
Richmond, Virginia; District 4 — Dr. Ray G. 
Price, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis; District 5 — E. C. McGill, Emporia 











Albert C. Fries 


State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas; 
District 6 — John Given, supervisor of busi- 
ness education, Los Angeles City Board of 
Education, Los Angeles, California, (re- 
elected). 

At this meeting the National Association 
of Business ‘Teacher-Training Institutions 
and the International Society for Business 
Education were accepted as divisions of the 
United Business Education Association. The 
officers for these two divisions are as follows: 
Natwnal Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions — president, E. C. 
McGill, Emporia State ‘Teachers College, 
“mporia; vice-president, Dr. John L. Rowe, 
Columbia University, New York City; secre- 
tary, Dr. Harry Huffman, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma; treasurer, 
Robert Bell, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana; editor, Dr. S. J. Turille, 
Madison State College, Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia; International Society for Business 
Education — president, Dr. Herbert A. 
Tonne, New York University, New York 
City; first vice-president, John A. Zellers, 
Remington Rand, Inc., New York City; 
second vice-president, Dr. Hamden L. Fork- 
ner, Columbia University, New York City; 
secretary, Robert E. Slaughter, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, New York City; treasurer, 
P. Myers Heigers, East Orange, New Jersey. 








A Chart to Simplify Journalizing 
(Continued from page 23) 


decided it served the purpose I desired. 


As an example of how to use the chart, 
suppose a student reads this transaction: 
“Mr. Smith pays $50 on an account he 
owes to the Samsons Feed Co.” 

In the column Accounts Affected he uses 
the first two lines. On the first line he writes 
Cash and on the second Accounts Payable 
(early part of the course). In the next 
column Assets, Liability, and Proprietorship, 
for the first line he asks himself whether 
Cash is an asset, liability, or proprietorship. 
The answer Asset is written down on the 
same line with cash. Next he asks himself, 
“Ts this asset increased or decreased?” After 
writing the word Decreased in the column 
Increased or Decreased he asks again, “lo 
decrease an asset do I debit or credit?” 
The final answer Credit is written in the 
last column and he is ready to carry the 
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next line across the chart. When the process 
of question and answer is completed the 
student knows for certain how to journalize 
the transaction. 

Later, of course, I added Expense and 
Income to the column Asset, Liability, or 
Proprietorship. ‘The chart is a simple thing 
but it served its purpose. Each student was 
required to fill out the columns for each 
problem before actually working the prob- 
lem. However, in some cases it was more 
effective to journalize after each transaction 
went through the columnizing process. 

The results in my classes were very satis- 
factory and tests indicated a marked in- 
crease in ability to journalize. Students 
were allowed to discontinue the churts as 
soon as they felt sure enough of themselves. 
It was surprising how many continued using 
this method for quite a long period of time. 
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dim and Eddie... ‘Writing Better Business Letters’ for your students 


A New Coronet Film... For the Vew School Year 


Jim is fortunate in having a friend like Eddie at hand to show him how his poor 
business letter might spoil their vacation plans. In an entertaining, real-life .- 
presentation this film, ‘Writing Better Business Letters,’’ emphasizes the three 
principle characteristics of a good business letter: clarity, brevity, and courtesy. 
Designed for use in both general English and business English classes at the 
junior and senior high school levels, this excellent 16-mm sound-motion picture 
will be a welcome addition to every school film library. 


The Coronet Film Business and Economics Series Also Includes: 


Banks and Credit Installment Buying What Is A Contract? 
Bookkeeping and You Ready to Type What Is A Corporation? 
Building Typing Skill Secretary’s Day, The What Is Business? 
Capitalism Secretary Takes Dictation, The What Is Money? 

Consumer Protection Secretary Transcribes, The Work of the Stock Exchange 
Fred Meets A Bank Sharing Economic Risks Your Thrift Habits 


Coronet Films Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Bookkeeping Wall Chart No. 2 — Journaliz- 
ing, Posting, and Preparing a Trial Balance. 
(Released in 1949.) This is the second of a series of six 
bookkeeping wall charts in three colors produced by 
the George F. Cram Company, Inc. The titles of the 
other five charts are as follows: Chart No. 1 — Record- 
ing and Posting the Opening Entry; Chart No. 3 — 
Work Sheet and Financial Statements; Chart No. 4 — 
Closing the Ledger for a Service Business; Chart No. 
5 — Adjusting the Ledger; and Chart No. 6— The 
Bookkeeping Cycle. 

Summary. Chart No. @ includes the following: (1) a 
check and a sales ticket, (2) a general journal that not 
only includes the journal entry to record the check and 
sales ticket but it also includes the opening entry and 
other journal entries, (3) some ledger accounts with 
standard rulings as they appear after the entries have 
been posted, and (4) a completed trial balance. Arrows 
are used to show the relationships that exist between 
the business papers and the bookkeeping forms included 
on the chart. The chart is 46” x 56” and may be read 
from the rear of the average classroom. 


Recommended Use. Chart No. 2 may be used in the 
following ways: (1) to introduce the recording of busi- 
ness papers in the general journal, (2) to show the post- 
ing of journal entries to ledger accounts, (3) to explain 
the proving of cash, and (4) to explain the preparation 
of a trial balance. The chart may also be used to 
review some of the steps in the bookkeeping cycle. 


Sale. The bookkeeping wall charts may be purchased 
from the George F. Cram Company, Inc., 730 East 
Washington Street, Indianapolis 7, Indiana. The 
complete set of six charts may be had in a choice of 
five types of mountings ranging in price from $66.50 
to $88.00. For further information write the George 
F. Cram Company, Inc. 


Improve Your Handwriting. (Released in 
1949.) This one-reel sound motion picture was pro- 
duced by Coronet Instructional Films with the col- 
laboration of Raymond C. Goodfellow, director of 
business education in the Newark, New Jersey, City 
Schools. It may be shown in 10 minutes. 


Summary. One day while Eddie Miller was doing 
some work in the school library, one of his teachers 
gave him some pointers on how to improve his hand- 
writing. By observing some of the better writers in 
his classes, Eddie learned about the importance of 
posture, the manner of holding the pen, correct slant, 
word spacing, the careful formation of each letter, 
alignment, and line quality. 

Recommended Use. This film may be shown to high 
school classes in penmanship, bookkeeping, business 
correspondence, secretarial practice, clerical practice, 
and general business, 

Sale and Rental. “Improve Your Handwriting” 
may be purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The net prices 
to schools are $45 for a black-and-white print and 
$90 for a color print. For rental purposes contact 
your nearest Coronet rental library. 
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Finding the Right Job. (Released in 1949.) 
This is a 10-minute, one-reel, sound motion picture 
It was produced by Coronet Instructional Films with 
the collaboration of John N. Given, supervisor of 
business education for the Los Angeles City Board of 
Education. 


Summary. Phil hopes some day to have his own 
radio shop, but he realizes he must first prepare himself 
by gaining some selling experience. In seeking this 
experience, he has been keeping in touch with an 
employment agency and with the school placement 
office, he has written letters of application, and he has 
been reading the want ads for openings of positions he 
might fill. He receives a letter requesting him to 
appear for an interview. The interview proves to be 
a failure. Phil was ill at ease; he wasn’t sure what he 
should do or say. Later, while watching a clerk wait 
on a customer, it occurs to Phil that he has to sell 
himself to an employer in much the same way the 
clerk has to sell his product to his customer. Phil’s 
next interview is successful because he manages to sell 
himself to the employer. 

Recommended Use. This fitm may be shown to high 
school classes in vocational guidance, salesmanship, and 
occupations. 


Sale and Rental. ‘‘Finding the Right Job” may be 
purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The net prices to educa- 
tional institutions are $45 for a black-and-white print 
and $90 for a color print. For rental purposes contact 
your nearest Coronet rental library. 


You Can Learn from a Miss. (Released in 
1948.) This is one of a series of four sound-slide films 
produced and distributed by the Kelvinator Division 
of Nash-Kelvinator Corporation. The titles of the 
three sound-slide films are: (1) “Here’s to Your 
Future in Sales,” (2) “How and Why Customers 
Buy,” and (3) “The Man the Customer Sees.” It 
may be shown in 25 minutes. 

Summary. The sound-slide film shows how careful 
cultivation of the fundamentals of selling leads to 
success in sales. In addition to the four steps to a 
sale, the following professional techniques of selling 
are emphasized: (1) know your product, (2) classify 
your prospect, (3) get the prospect to participate, 
(4) learn to listen, (5) stick to your subject, (6) make 
sure the prospect understands, (7) encourage agree- 
ment, (8) handle objections skillfully, (9) watch for 
closing signals, (10) use a trial close, and (11) be 
thorough. Products of the Nash-Kelvinator Corpora- 
tion are used in the demonstrations. 

Recommended Use. The sound-slide film is suitable 
for high school and adult classes in distributive educa- 
tion. 

Sale and Rental. “‘You Can Learn from a Miss” may 
be purchased from Kelvinator, Division of Nash- 
Kelvinator Corporation, Film Section, 14250 Plymouth 
Road, Detroit 32, Michigan. The selling price of the 
complete set of four sound-slide films is $75. Free 
rentals except for transportation charges. 
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What Is a Corporation? (Released in 1949.) 
This one-reel sound motion picture may be shown in 
10 minutes. It was produced by Coronet Instructional 
Films with the collaboration of Dr. R. E. Glos, dean of 
the School of Business Administration, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. 


Summary. The purposes of this film are to present 
the nature and orgunization of a corporation and to 
compare the advantages and disadvantages ‘of the 
corporation with those of the single proprietorship 
and partnership. 

The story centers around Walter Brown, who is 
facing one of the disadvantages of a partnership — 
that of being liable for an agreement made by a partner. 
He recalls the day when he was a single proprietor. 
Then he could run the business as he pleased, and he 
received all the profits. When it became difficult for 
him to handle his trade alone, he decided to expand. 
He formed a partnership with two other men, each of 
whom had specific responsibilities in this partnership. 
Now Mr. Brown, in order to avoid being personally 
responsible for the mistakes of either of his partners, 
decides to take the advice of his lawyer and form a 
corporation. Mr. Brown, who has learned about cor- 
porations by owning some corporation stock, discusses 
with his lawyer the various advantages and disadvan- 
tages of a corporation. The discussion develops the 
various characteristics of a corporation. 

Recommended Use. This film may be shown in high 
schoo] classes in bookkeeping, business law, business 
principles, consumer problems, and economics. 


Sale and Rental. “What Is a Corporation?” may 
be purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The net prices to 
educational institutions are $45 for a black-and-white 
print and $90 for a color print. For rental purposes 
contact your nearest Coronet rental library. 


Writing Better Business Letters. (Released in 
1949.) This is a 16-mm. sound film available in color 
or black and white. It was produced by Coronet 
Instructional Films with Dr. J. Paul Leonard, presi- 
dent, San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
California, as educational collaborator. The film may 
be shown in 10 minutes. 


‘Summary. The three principle characteristics of a 
business letter —clarity, brevity, and courtesy — 
are emphasized in this film. The story centers around 
two high school boys; Jim and Eddie, who want to 
order some phonograph records by mail from an out- 
of-town dealer. Jim wrote the first letter with pen 
and ink and asked Eddie to check the letter to see if 
it was complete in every detail. Eddie decided to check 
the letter by using the notes taken in his business 
English class. He found that the letter omitted some 
important information necessary for the dealer to fill 
the order for the phonograph records. Then Jim decided 
to rewrite the letter on the typewriter. After the 
second letter was written by Jim, Eddie again checked 
it with his notes and found that it was a good letter 
and would bring a quick response. As Jim and Eddie 
check the second letter, the important characteristics 
of a good letter are emphasized. 

Recommended Use. 
for use in general English classes, but it should be 
particularly interesting to students in business English 
classes. ‘ 

Sale and Rental. “Writing Better Business Letters” 
may be purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling 
price for a black-and-white print is $45 and for a 
color print $90. For rental purposes contact your 
regular Coronet film rental library. 
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The film is primarily designed 


Farmer-Fishermen (Norway). (Released in 
1948.) This is a two-reel, 16-mm. sound film in black 
and white produced by Louis de Rochemont Associ- 
ates. It is one of the series of films entitled, ““The Earth 
and Its Peoples” and may be shown in 20 minutes. 


Summary. This film tells the story of how the people 
of Norway, living on a seacoast and on relatively poor 
land, turn to fishing and seafaring as sources of liveli- 
hood. It also explains that many of the people of Nor- 
way fish in the winter and farm in the summer. The 
film uses a typical Norwegian family to illustrate and 
explain the rural life in Norway. It explains that each 
rural home is self-sufficient with its intensive cultiva- 
tion of a small farm, its poultry, its livestock, and its 
income from the sea to be spent on needs they cannot 
grow or manufacture. The customs, viewpoints, in- 
dustry, and self-reliance of the rural.family of Norway 
are emphasized in the film. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high 
school classes in economic geography. 

Sale and Rental. “Farmer-Fishermen (Norway)”’ 
may be purchased from United World Films, Inc., 
445 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York. The selling 
price is $100. For rental purposes contact your regular 
film library or the extension division of your state 
university. 


Choosing Your Occupation. (Released in 1949.) 
This one-reel sound motion picture may be shown in 
10 minutes. It was produced by Coronet Instructional 
Films with the collaboration of John N. Given, super- 
visor of business education for the Los Angeles City 
Board of Education. 


Summary. This film assumes that each student in 
the audience is seeking vocational guidance. The 
counselor, therefore, talks directly to the audience 
much of the time. He recommends that in looking for 
a job the student investigate: (1) his own interests, 
abilities, and mental make-up, and (2) the preparation 
required, the working atmosphere, and the oppor- 
tunities for advancement in the jobs that interest him 

Recommended Use. This film may be used in high 
school vocational guidance and general business 
classes. 

Sale and Rental. “Choosing Your Occupation” may 
be purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The net prices 
to educational institutions are $45 for a black-and- 
white print and $90 for a color print. For rental 
purposes contact your nearest Coronet rental library. 


Tropical Mountain Land (Java). (Released in 
1948.) This is a two-reel, 16-mm. sound film in black 


‘and white produced by Louis de Rochemont Associates. 


It is one of the series of films entitled, ““The Earth and 
Its Peoples” and may be shown in 20 minutes. 


Summary. This film reveals the daily life of the people 
of Java. The story is centered around four men of a 
train crew. The route of the train is from coastal plain 
to mountain slope, from urban to rural scenes, and from 
people employed in industrial activities to simple 
farmers dependent upon the soil. The film explains 
that the soil of Java is constantly enriched and re- 
newed by volcanic ash. It also emphasizes the great 
wealth of Java in oil, rubber, teak, and quinine. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high 
school classes in economic geography. 

Sale and Rental. “Tropical Mountain Land (Java)” 
may be purchased from United World Films, Inc., 
445 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York. The 
selling price is $100. For rental purposes contact your 
regular film library or the extension division of your 
state university. 
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General Business Education. 1949. The 
American Business Education Yearbook, Volume VI. 
A joint publication of the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association and the National Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation. A 382-page, printed. cloth-bound book edited 
by Paul L. Salsgiver and a staff consisting of Louis C. 
Nanassy, Gladys Bahr, Edward L. Cooper, W. L. 
Einolf, Jessie Graham, Milton C. Olson, and Stephen 
Somervell. It is divided into the following four parts: 
Part I, The Philosophy of General Business Education; 
Part II, Subject Matter for General Business Educa- 
tion; Part III, Teaching General Business Education, 
Part IV, Curriculum and Administrative Problems in 
General Business Education. The book contains 
twenty-six chapters. Price $3.00. Order from New York 
University Bookstore, 239 Greene Street, New York 3, 
New York. 


Connecticut Business Education Handbook. 
1949. Bulletin 43. A 234-page, printed, paper-bound 
handbook edited by Paul M. Boynton and a staff con- 
sisting of 153 teachers who participated in the project. 
The handbook was written in response to a need of 
making available to the business teachers of the state 
the contents and methods of the various business 
subjects that make up the business curriculum of the 
public secondary schools. The subjects covered are 
as follows: Advertising, Bookkeeping I, Bookkeep- 
ing II, Personal-Use Bookkeeping, Business Arithmetic, 
Business English, Business Law, Business Organization, 
Clerical Practice, Consumer Education, Economic 
Geography, Economics, Handwriting for Business, 
Junior Business Training, Machine Transcription, 
Office Machines, Office Practice, Salesmanship, Stenog- 
raphy I, Stenegraphy II and Transcription, Try-Out 
Course in Business Education, Stenography I, II, and 
III, First Year or Elementary Typewriting, Advanced 
Typewriting, Typewriting for Junior High Schools, 
Personal-Use Typewriting. For further information 
write to Paul M Boynton, supervisor of business edu- 
cation, Hartford, Connecticut. 


Pathways to Better Business Education. 
1949. This is a 20-page, mimeographed report of a 
study of business education in Tacoma, Washington, 
prepared by the Tacoma chapter of the National Office 
Management Association under the co-sponsorship of 
the Tacoma Chamber of Commerce. The topics 
covered in this report are as follows: “Education for 
Businesslike Living,” “A Plea for Mathematics,” 
“Courses in Business Education Available in Tacoma,” 
“Work Habits and Attitude,” “Office Practice Course,” 
“A Course on Small Business,” “Commercial Law,” 
“Proficiency Certificates,” “Quest: The Right Job,” 
“Supervisor of Business Education (Public Schools),” 
“Business Experience for Business Teachers,” and 
“Co-operation Between Schools and Business.” Copies 
available are limited. Price 75 cents. Order from 
George C. Roberts, Moss, Adams & Company, Tacoma, 
Washington. 
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Index to Articles in The Balance Sheet. 
1948-49. A 4-page subject-matter index of the articles 
appearing in the 1948-49 issues of Tue BaLancr 
Sneet. Single copies will be sent to any interested 
persons. Order from South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 634 Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Challenges to Curriculum Planners. April, 
1949. A 22-page, printed, paper-bound booklet that 
includes the Seventh Annual Lecture of Delta Pi Epsi- 
lon. The Lecture was given by Dr. Hamden L. Forkner 
at the annual meeting in Detroit. The topics included 
are as follows: “Characteristics of Outmoded Curricu- 
lum Patterns,” “Symptoms of Poor Education,” 
“Planning the Curriculum,” “Testing Your Curricu- 
lum.” Price 50 cents. Order from South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Dallas. 


What Life Insurance Means to You. 1949. By 
Doris L. Anderson in co-operation with Marion Stevens 
Eberly. A 45-page, printed, paper-bound booklet that 
is one of a series published by the Institute of Life 
Insurance. Some of the topics included are as follows: 
“Some Life Insurance Terms,” “Kinds of Life In- 
surance,” “General Types of Policies,” “Special Types 
of Policies,” “Juvenile Insurance,” “Annuities,” “Par- 
ticipating and Nonparticipating Policies,” “Taking 
Your Nonforfeiture Values,” and “Settlement Options 
in Life Insurance.” Free. Address requests to Mrs. 
Marion Stevens Eberly, director of Women’s Division, 
Institute of Life Insurance, 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, New York. 


Principles and Methods in Business Educa- 
tion. 1949. By Stephen J. Turille. This is a 300-page, 
printed, cloth-bound book on principles and methodol- 
ogy. It is divided into the following four parts: Part I, 
Objectives, Termin: logy, and Lesson Planning; Part II, 
Organizing the Business Department for Effective In- 
struction; Part III, The Recognition of Individual 
Differences; Part IV, Methodology in Business Educa- 
tion. The eighteen chapters in the book cover the 
following topics: Objectives in Business Education; 
Terminology in Busivess Education; Standards of 
Achievement; Basic Principles in Lesson Planning; 
Evaluating the Physical Needs of the Department; 
Occupational Experience; In-Service Training; Curricu- 
lum Construction; Individual Differences and Indi- 
vidualized Instruction; Vocational Guidance in Busi- 
ness Education; The Contract; The Project; Consumer 
Business Education; Methods in Teaching Type- 
writing, Shorthand, and Office Machines; Methods in 
Teaching Bookkeeping: Improvement of Instruction 
in the Basic Business Subjects; Improvement of In- 
struction in Distributive Education; and Testing for 
Results. Price $4.00. Order from McClure Printing 
Company, 19 West Frederick Street, Staunton, Vir- 
ginia. 
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(Increase Student Interest and Understanding of Book- 
_ keeping Practice with these New S.V.E. Filmstrips 





“ THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART I (In Color) 
OKKEE NG 
gnc STNG THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART Il (In Color) 


Lae These two new bookkeeping filmstrips will help speed up bookkeeping in- 
struction in the classroom by presenting in graphic, step-by-step form the 
standard procedure in bookkeeping practice. While these filmstrips 
correlate with “20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting’’ by Carlson, 
Forkner, and Prickett, they are so basic that they may be used with any 
other standard textbook on bookkeeping and accounting. 


“The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part 1°’ 
Filmstrip 


A 42-frame, single-frame filmstrip in color, with cap 
tions, subtitles, and text frames covering the opening 
entry and the posting of the opening entry to the ledger. 
It is based on the tried, tested, and proved methods 
that can be used in the hands of the average teacher. 
Price, $5.00. 





Frame from filmstrip Part I, ‘The Book- 
keeping Cycle,’ showing the cash 








account. 
eT — “The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part II”’ 
~ Filmstrip 












































A 42-frame, single-frame filmstrip in color, with captions, 
subtitles, and text frames covering additional journal entries, 

tor | 

ai posting to the ledger, and the trial balance. Price, $5.00. 


' (Another filmstrip, Part III of The Bookkeeping Cycle will 
ae to Soakn thant Led PP be released at a later date and will include the work sheet, 
of proving cash. financiai statements, and closing entries.) 


These tilmstrips are produced jointly by South-Western Publishing Company 
and the Society for Visual Education, Inc. Parts I and II are ready for immediate 
delivery. 


mee ee eH ee eee ee Distributed By — — — — — — — — e— eee = 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 


(Specialists in Visual Education) 
100 EAST OHIO STREET - - - CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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Room for Improvement 


Optometrist: “Well, how do you like your new 
glasses?” 

Patient: “Fine, Doc. You know, I used to see spots 
before my eyes — remember?” 

Optometrist: “Yes. And they’re gone now?” 

Patient: “Oh no—but I see ’em much better.” 


e - — 
Can’t Blame Her 


**What’s Mabel mad about?” 
“She stepped on one of those scales equipped with 
a loud speaker and it called out, ‘One at a time, please.’”’ 


e ee 
Ambitious Fellow 


“Young man, do you think you can support my 
daughter on forty dollars a week?” 
“T’m willing to try, sir, if that’s the best you can do.”’ 


* * 7 
Safety First 


A woman was driving along a country highway in 
her automobile when she noticed two men climbing a 
telephone pole a short distance ahead. She turned to 
her companion in disgust and said: “Those men are 
fools. They probably think I never drove a car before.” 

« e@ @ 
He Knows All the Answers 


A farmer and his wife were attending a picture show 
for the first time. The wife, seeing the word “asbestos” 
on the curtain said, “What does that mean?” 

**Keep still and don’t show your ignorance,” replied 
the husband. “That’s their way of saying welcome.” 


* e - 
He Who Laughs Last... 


A little girl of five was entertaining the callers 
while her mother was getting ready. One of the ladies 
remarked to the other with a significant look, “Not 
very p-r-e-t-t-y,” spelling the last word. 

“No,” said the child quickly, “but awful s-m-a-r-t.”’ 


eee 
London Bridges Falling Down 


Mother: “What was all that noise?” 

Little Rollo: “I was playing bridge with Junior.”’ 

Mother: “Playing bridge?” 

Little Rollo: “Yeah. I stretched him out between 
two chairs and walked across him!” 


eee 
Strike! 


A young man was anxious to have his fortune told. 
He went to a swami. As he sat at the table, he noticed 
the crystal ball had two holes in it. 

“‘What’s the idea of the holes?” he asked. 

Explained the swami: “This is bowling night.” 


a 





Remote Control 


Mother (to school teacher): “My Harold is a very 
sensitive child. If you need to punish him, just slap 
the boy in the next seat — this will frighten Harold.” 


More Than He Bargained For 


The ardent young suitor drew his girl’s young 
brother aside. 

“Jimmy,” he said, “how would you like to earn 
some pocket money for yourself?” 

“Love to,” came the reply from the youth. “What 
do you want me to do?” 

“Well,” said the suitor, lowering his voice, “TI’ll 
give you a quarter if you can get me a lock of your 
sister’s hair.” 

“Easy,” replied Jimmy. “And if you gimme a dollar 
I'll get you the wig.” 


Time on His Hands 


A traveling salesman, having missed the bus, found 
himself with two hours to spend in a very small town. 
He approached an ancient porter. 

Traveling Man: “Got a picture show here?” 

Porter: “No.” 

Traveling Man: “A pool room, or library?” 

Porter: “No.” 

Traveling Man: “Well, how on earth do you amuse 
yourselves?” 

Porter: ““We go down to the grocery store in the 
evenings. ‘hey have a new bacon slicer.” 


Genius at Work 


Art Critic: ““Ah! And what is this? It is superb! 
What soul! What expression!” 
Artist: “Really? That’s where I clean the paint off 
my brushes.” 
ee @e@ @ 


One Way of Putting It 


Teacher: “Let me hear how far you can count.”’ 
Willie: “One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten, Jack, Queen, King.” 


e o . 
Doubting Thomas 


“Here, have a cigar.” 
“No, thanks, I’ve sworn off smoking.” 
“Well, put one in your pocket for tomorrow.” 


Information Please 


Caller: ‘‘Who’s the responsible man here?” 
Office Boy: “If you mean the fellow that alwavs 
gets the blame, it’s me.” 
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7 ww 5-STEP leanmtug 





In order to master business arithmetic a 
student must develop speed and accuracy, 
and he must learn how to apply the funda- 
mental processes. Therefore, there are three 
skills to be learned. These are taught care- 
fully in the five-step plan, and the problem 
material in the lessons provides for oral drills, 
mental drills, written drills, and written appli- 
cations. 


The instructional matter and the problems 
are graded according to their difficulty and 
sequence. Easy ‘principles come first and 
more difficult principles come later. Easier 
problems come first and harded problems 
come later. To prepare students for complex 
problems, the subordinate skills and knowl- 
edges are presented early so that when a 
difficult principle is to be taught the student 
has already learned everything except the 
one new principle. 


1. Functional approach—practical, con- 
crete 


DO 


Step-by-step explanation of process 
or problem situation 


. Illustrative example of the arithmeti- 
cal process or problem solution 


Cw 


4. Immediate practice through drills 
and problems 


5. Spaced cumulative review 
WwW 
Fifth Edition 


Applied Business 
Arithmetic 


By Curry and Piper 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC is 
self-motivating. There is a wide range 
of subject matter. Each lesson is mean- 
ingful to the student because of the 
functional manner in which the arith- 
metical processes are presented. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


Good position for instructor of shorthand and type- 
writing in Midwestern business school. Position open in 
September. Preference will be given to an instructor 
with a college degree. Give experience, education, and 
salary expected. Address, No. 20. 





Position open for a commercial teacher to teach short- 
hand and accounting in an established business college. 
Address, No. 21. 





Manager or partner wanted for well-established. pros- 
= business college in Southeastern state. Approved 
v National Council of Business Schools. Must com- 
bination accounting teacher and field representative. 
Wonderful o rtunity for right person. Owner’s health 
not a ight consider selling outright. Address, 
io. 22. 


Shorthand and typewriting teacher wanted for four- 
teacher school in West Virginia. Address, No. 23. 





Teacher or registrar wanted for well-established private 
business schoo! with thirty-seven years of successful 
operation. Approved for veterans training. Splendid 
enrollment with wonderful future possibilities. Located 
in large city in Middle West. Investment of $7,500 in 
nag required and must be an active partner. Address, 
iso. . 


Small business school with Southern location wants a 
skilled penmanship teacher and fancy card writer. Some 
knowledge of other commercial subjects would be help- 
ful. Degree not required. Age is no handicap if oor 
is active and skilled. Salary open. Address, No. 25. 


FOR SALE 


Almost new Stenotype machine with only six months’ 
use. Price $35. Address, No. 30. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


’ Female Scottish teacher, age twenty-six, with five and 

one-half years’ gn | experience in England, desires 

position in private or business school. as excellent 

qualifications for teaching gymnastics, games, dancing, 

ae. history, English, and Arithmetic. Address, 
o. 10. 





Man, with Bachelor of Science degree in commerce 
and Master’s degree in School of Administration of the 
University of Missouri, desires teaching or administrative 
position. Can teach accounting, Gregg shorthand, and 
yr ee Has had wide experience in administration 
of school finance and ten years’ successful experience 
teaching commercial subjects. Has wife who has also 
had experience teaching commercial subjects and is 
interested in a position. Address, No. 11. 


as 





Man, forty-six years of age, with B.X. and J.D. degrees, 
desires position teaching accounting, law, economics, 
salesmanship or allied subjects. Has had fourteen years 
of actual business experience in accounting and selling 
= . as several years’ teaching experience. Address, 

o. 12. 





Woman, with A.B. degree and ten years’ experience as 
instructor and two years’ experience as director of small 
business school, desires position as instructor of all 
commercial subjects, including accounting, Gregg short- 
hand, English, and law. Would prefer Florida or other 
state with warm climate. Address, No. 13. 


Woman, with A.B. and M.A. degrees from Teachers 
College and competent to teach accounting, bookkeep- 
ing, Gregg shorthand, and other commercial subjects, 
desires a position outside of New York State. Has had 
business and teaching experience. Address, No. 14. 





Woman, with B.A. degree and two years’ experience 
as ee of high school and two years’ experience as 
cashier in bank, desires position as instructor of all 
commercial subjects, including Gregg shorthand, ac- 
counting, and English. Good references. State salary 
and tenure. Address, No. 15. 


Experienced registrar desires connection in this work 
with or without investment. Address, R. I. Worth, 
General Delivery, Ocean Grove, New Jersey. 





Commercial teacher, with twenty years’ teaching ex- 
perience, desires position. Can teach accounting, Pitman 
shorthand. typewriting, business English, and com- 
mercial law. In addition to being a college graduate has 
had many years of practical experience in the business 
world. Address, No. 16. 


University instructor, male, forty-six years of age, with 
private business college experience, seeks connection with 
private school as manager or head of secretarial or ac- 
counting department. Has been very successful as an 
instructor in both public and private schools and has 
had successful promotional experience. Would consider 
buying half interest in good school or would be willing 
to lease. Available immediately. Address, No. 17. 


Man, with B.S. degree, three years’ teaching experi- 
ence, and three years’ practical experience with C.P.A. 
firm, desires position in junior college, business college, 
or high school where he can teach accounting and allied 
subjects. Available immediately. Address, No. 18. 


Progressive male teacher, with eighteen years of teach- 
ing experience, including business colleges, junior 
colleges, and universities, and several years of practical 
business experience, is available immediately. Can teach 
accounting, business law, business English, shorthand, 
typewriting, and secretarial science. Has three degrees, 
several teachers’ certificates, and is licensed accountant. 
Give full information and state salary in first letter. 
Address, No. 19. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Completely equipped business college with modern 
premises in thriving city in British Columbia for sale 
due to death of proprietor. Address, No. 27. 





Profitable, successful, established junior college for 
sale. Good record. Fine bargain for good man or men. 
Address, No. 28. 
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Well equipped business school in Ohio with splendid 
reputation for sale. Approved for veterans training. 
Member of the National Council of Business Schools. 
Excellent opportunity for one who knows the school 
business. Owner desires to retire because of his health. 
Address, No. 29. 





WANTED TO BUY 


To lease or buy a business school with two or three 
teachers, preferably in North Carolina, West Virginia, or 
Florida. Would consider buying partnership or managing 
or leasing school. Would also consider furnishing equip- 
ment to start a new school with a partner, Ts 
combination representative and accounting teacher wit 
required degree and experience. Address, No. 26. 








Biester Appointed at Arizona State 


Lillian L. Biester has 
been appointed associate 
professor of commerce at 
Arizona State College, 
Flagstaff, where she will 
be in charge of secre- 
tarial training. She re- 
cently completed her 
work for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy at 
the University of Minne- 
sota. Her dissertation 
topic was “What Possi- 
bilities Are There for 
Distributive Education 
in Minnesota?” 

Dr. Biester holds a 
B.A. degree from North Central College at 
Naperville, Lllinois, and an M.A. degree 
from the University of Wisconsin. She has 
taught in the high schools at Marengo and 
Chicago Heights, Illinois, the University of 
Minnesota High School, Minneapolis, and 
the Junior College at Virginia, Minnesota. 
She has served as state supervisor of business 
education for Minnesota and as educational 
consultant with the Minnesota Department 


of Health. 


Dr. Biester is coauthor of “Units in 
Personal Health and Human Relations,” 
published by the University of Minnesota 
Press. She has also written numerous articles 
on business education. 














Lillian L. Biester 


New Typing Position Gauge 


Underwood Corporation has prepared a 
Typing Position Gauge to assist secretaries 
and typists to lay out typing data on a 
sheet of paper. One side of this 16 inch 
gauge is designed for laying out 10 pitch 
or pica type, and the other for 12 pitch or 
elite type. 

The gauge is particularly valuable in 
determining the location of the center 
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position on a sheet of paper and any desired 
position to the left or right of the center. 
It is also helpful in finding the number of 
typing characters in any proposed typing 
line, and the number of vertical lines with 
a standard ratchet spacing of six lines to 
the inch. 

These gauges are available without charge 
at all Underwood branch offices throughout 
the country or by writing to Underwood 
Corporation at One Park Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. 

. os * 
Sherman Elected President 

The California Business Education Asso- 
ciation held its annual spring convention in 
the Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel, Los Ange- 
les, California, on April 11 and 12, 1949. 
Dr. Marsdon A. Sherman, head of the De- 
partment of Commerce, Chico State College, 
Chico, was elected president. The other 
newly elected officers are: vice-president, 
Bessie Bergman, chairman of Business Edu- 
cation Department, Manual Arts High 
School, Los Angeles; treasurer, Claud E. 
Addison, head of Business Education De- 
partment, Hartnell College, Salinas; secre- 
tary, Mildred Lee, Alhambra City High 
School, Alhambra. 


N.Y.U. Honors Dr. Lomax 


Dr. Paul S. Lomax, chairman of the De- 
partment of Business Education at New 
York University, received a plaque from 
New York University commemorating his 
twenty-five years of service with this insti- 
tution. Before joining the faculty at New 
York University, Dr. Lomax taught in the 
Missouri public schools and was director of 
business education in the public school 
system of Trenton, New Jersey. In 1933 the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
awarded Dr. Lomax its Medallion for his 
outstanding contribution to business edu- 
cation. 





STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE 
MANUAL 
An 80-page, paper-bound book, 844" X11", 
covering such topics as office etiquette, care of 
the mail, style letters, capitalization, care of the 
typewriter, etc. List price 60 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York 


Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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for your KVERY need... 


AN ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE COURSE 











OFFICE MACHINES COURSE x x : 
Agnew 
(A combination of the other courses below) Each. bock is a combination textbook and , 
KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE workbook. Objective tests are included : 
Goodfellow-Agnew with each book except the first on the list. ) 


(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 
All these books are essentially self-teach- 


ing. They are applicable to the various 
machines that are listed. 


VOCATIONAL EFFICIENCY DRILLS 
Agnew-Goodfellow 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 


ti uwt nite » seo re oe 








CRANK-DRIVEN CALCULATOR These materials may be used equally well 

COURSE under a class plan or a rotation plan. 
Goodfellow-Agnew | 

(For Monroe, Marchant, and Friden) x +4 





TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING MA- 
CHINE COURSE 
Agnew-Goodfellow 


(For Underwood-Sundstrand, Remington Rand, 
Monarch, and Barrett) 













FULL KEYBOARD ADDING LISTING 
MACHINE COURSE 


Agnew-Goodfellow 


(For Burroughs, Monroe, Victor, Allen Wales, 
Barrett, Corona, and Allen) 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Private School Workshops 
Organized by Four Colleges 


Northeast Workshop. The third annual 
Northeast Regional Workshop was held at 
the New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, New York, from June 26 to July 1. 
The workshop was sponsored by the private 
business schools of Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont, with Fred C. 
Burdett, president, Burdett College, Boston, 
Massachusetts, presiding as general chair- 
man. Lecturers included Dr. Milton C. 
Olson, director of education (commerce), 
Dr. Edward L. Cooper, professor of business 
education, and Roswell E. Fairbank, super- 
visor of business education in the Milne 
School, all from the New York State College 
for Teachers; and John E. Whitcraft, super- 
visor of business education, and Paul T. 
Williams, supervisor of visual education, 
both from the State Education Department. 
Teachers included Mrs. Madeline Stroney, 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York; 
Albert Sullivan, Better Letters Institute, 
Boston, Massachusetts; Louise H. Scott, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York; and Dr. 
John L. Rowe, Columbia University, New 
York. Speakers at the managers’ sessions 
included E. Bradley Carnell, vice-president, 
Albany Business College, Albany, New 
York; W. W. Renshaw, principal, Mount 
Vernon School of Business, Mount Vernon, 
New York; Mrs. Mary R. Holmes, personnel 
division, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, New York; and David Col- 
bert, assistant director of business education 
and head of accounting, the College of 
St. Bernardine of Siena, Loudonville, New 
York. The speakers on personality develop- 
ment included Mrs. R. Metzner, Union- 
Star, Schenectady, New York; Helen B. 
Carey, assistant professor of English and 
head of Speech Department at the College 
of St. Rose, Albany, New York; Mrs. 
Wallace, Moody Secretarial School, New 
Britain, Connecticut; and Karl M. Sayles, 
director of personnel, General Ice Cream 
Corporation, Schenectady, New York. 


Elizabethton Workshop. On June 22 and 23, 
the second annual workshop conference was 
held at Elizabethton College of Commerce, 
Elizabethton, Tennessee. This conference 
is sponsored jointly by the college and by 
businesses in the area. The theme of the 
conference was “Bridging the Gap Between 
Education and Business and Industry.” 
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Approximately 90 business teachers and 250 
students attended the conference. The 
program consisted of several general sessions 
with panels on concurrent sessions on the 
specific subjects of shorthand, typewriting, 
and accounting. One panel was devoted to 
problems in commercial teaching. Two 
excellent lunches, a dinner, and a trip to the 
new Watauga Dam added interest to the 
program and an opportunity for those 
attending the conference to become better 
acquainted. A number of leaders in industry 
and business education participated in the 
program. 


Colorado Workshop. The second annual 
Colorado Workshop, sponsored by the 
Colorado Association of Private Business 
Schools, was held at the Barnes School of 
Commerce, Denver, on July 15 to 16. H. T. 
Barnes, president, Barnes School of Com- 
merce, presided at the general meetings. 
The roster of those attending included the 
names of 108 private business school people 
from 37 schools in 15 states. There were 
round-table discussions on spelling, business 
arithmetic, accounting, typewriting, Thomas 
shorthand, Gregg shorthand, machine short- 
hand, and penmanship. The banquet 
speaker was Dr. J. S. Noffsinger, executive 
secretary, National Council of Business 
Schools, Washington, D. C. 


Penn State Workshop. The Private Busi- 
ness Schools Association of Pennsylvania 
sponsored a workshop at Penn State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania, August 8 to 12. 
The program was planned by a Representa- 
tive Conference Planning Committee of 
various private business schools of which 
Cyril W. Taylor, registrar of The Taylor 
School, Philadelphia, was chairman. Dr. 
James Gemmell. chairman of business educa- 
tion at Penn State College, supervised the 
program. Those responsible for conducting 
the program regard the workshop as a pro- 
ject that may be continued in future years. 
Private business school teachers attending 
the workshop annually for about six years 
can obtain the necessary credentials for 
certification by the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Public Instruction. One of 
the principal features of the week was a 
banquet at the Nittany Lion Inn on Thurs- 
day evening at which Dr. J. S. Noffsinger, 
executive secretary of the National Council 
of Business Schools, was the speaker. 
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A textbook 


with a realistic B U SIN E S S 
practice outfit EI LING 


By Bassett and Agnew 
BUSINESS FILING provides realistic 


material at a reasonable price. It con- 
sists of a textbook and a practice outfit 
providing work for twenty, thirty, or 
forty hours of instruction, depending 
upon the number of jobs completed. 
Below is a list of ten jobs for which 
practice materials are provided. Sup- 
plies consist of filing cards, cross refer- 
ence cards, guide cards, gummed 
labels, folders with printed captions, 
and correspondence required in filing. 


Card Filing 

Card Filing with Cross Reference 
Additional Practice in Card Filing 
Alphabetic Correspondence Filing 
Triple Check Automatic Filing 
Numeric Correspondence Filing 
Subject Filing Practice 


Decimal, Duplex-Numeric, Duplex- 
Alphabetic, and Alpha-Numeric 
Codes 


. Geographic Filing Practice 
. Russell-Soundex Coding Practice 


l. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
o. 
6. 
7. 
8. 





BUSINESS FILING is not only econom- 
ical but it is also easy to teach. There is 
an answer sheet to be filled out by each 
student on the completion of each job. 
You may therefore check the accuracy 


of the work without checking all the 
papers. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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